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the pastoral office since its human contacts are of the 
most intimate nature, and of the most far-reaching 
importance. Especially, must the minister of souls be on the watch 
against unfavorable psychological reactions, because they might 
jeopardize his entire work and destroy the good previously accom- 
plished. The first concern of the pastor, consequently, will be the 
study of the sources from which disturbing influences may flow, 
and the scrupulous avoidance of actions that may evoke fatal and 
destructive responses. That is the whole secret of what compre- 
hensively is called tact. For tact is nothing less than the intuitive, 
or in exceptional cases the acquired, knowledge of how to handle 
human beings in such a way as to elicit the desired behavior, with- 
out setting in motion contrary currents or arousing hostile impulses. 
To use the language of psycho-analysis, there are in man’s mental 
make-up certain complexes which it is dangerous to disturb.* He 
who knows men, will utilize the helpful complexes and shun the 
unpropitious ones. 
The most fundamental, the "most powerful and most dangerous 
complex is the ego-complex. It must evidently be handled with 


N' office requires a more delicate psychological touch than 


1Cfr.: A. G. Tansley, The New Psychology and its Relation to Life; New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co.; “A complex is a system of associated mental ele- 
ments, the stimulation of any one of which tends to call the rest into conscious- 
ness through the medium of their common effect,” p. 49. Or, according to 
Dr. Isador H. Coriat, “An idea with emotions grouped around it and attached 
to it, is termed a. complex.” What Is Psycho-analysis? New York, Moffat, 
Yard and Co., p. 42. 
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the utmost care. The tremendous energies which it holds must be 
enlisted in favor of our purposes and harnessed to our schemes, If 
by some blunder they have been arrayed against‘ us, failure is 
inevitable. 

The first great rule of pastoral psychology, accordingly, we may 
formulate in the following manner: “In fallen man, self-love js 
excessive; very few have succeeded in reducing it to its proper 
dimensions and getting it completely under control. Pastoral 
prudence, therefore, dictates that we must be very careful not to 
irritate nor to offend a man’s self-love without the gravest of 
reasons.”* We know how sensitive we ourselves are in this matter. 
Still we are not half as considerate of our fellowmen’s self-love, as 
we wish others to be of our feelings. 

Self-love can be hurt in a thousand ways. Little slights may 
cause deadly wounds. If ever, here circumspection, caution, alert- 
ness and self-restraint are necessary. The things which self-love 
brooks least of all are lack of respect, contemptuous demeanor, 
scorn, unnecessary rebukes, public correction, misinterpretation of 
motives, want of acknowledgment for services rendered, continual 
harping on shortcomings, and, withholding of praise. From this it 
can be easily seen what ought to be shunned and what should be 
done.* 

Courtesy, urbanity and politeness are not unworthy of the 
minister of souls. They may not be the most important virtues, 
still they are of great consequence in human intercourse. Bluntness 
of manner, disregard for accepted and established forms, rough 
familiarity of conduct are to many repellant. Not everyone can 
detect or appreciate the diamond in the rough. Outward refinement 
will never diminish our usefulness, but may quite often enhance it. 
I-ven those who themselves are devoid of the finer graces that adorn 
human relations, admire such external polish in others, and feel 
honored if the conventional forms are observed in dealing with 

2In homine lapso egoismus praedominatur ; paucos invenies, qui eum totaliter 
vicerunt. Egoismus seu amor proprius citra gravissimam rationem non irrit- 
andus, non offendendus est. Psychologia Arti Pastorali Applicata, p. 24. 

3 Omnibus magnum honorem exhibeamus debitumque respectum. Urbehiter in 
ministenio sacro res est maximt momenti; verbo enim gratiae sadepissime aditum 
pandit, duriora, quae interdum dicenda sunt, mitigat, omnium corda attrahit, et 


quo vult dirigit. In urbanitate, inter alios eminuit S. Franciscus Salesius cum 
incredibli animarum lucro. L. ¢ .24 
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them. Every polite act conveys a subtle compliment, and no man 
is insensible to a compliment. Courtesy disarms antagonism and 
wins the way to the human heart. The way in which a thing is 
said may take the sting out of what is said or coat its bitterness. 
Men are very jealous of their honors. It is a good policy to cater 
to this harmless weakness, and to bestow upon them ungrudgingly 
and gracefully the honors to which they are entitled. For this we 
have the authority of St. Paul, an expert in the pastoral art. 


SoME PRACTICAL RULES 


Authority should not be asserted except for the good of religion 
and the spiritual welfare of our neighbor. The psychological reason 
for this rule is evident. Obedience is distasteful to the natural man. 
The spirit of revolt lurks in every human heart. It is wise, there- 
fore, to make submission easy by a mild exercise of authority. A 
command should be avoided where a prayer or polite request will 
answer the purpose. The autocratic and despotic manner affected 
by some in their relations with their parishioners is neither in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Gospel nor is it calculated to win hearts 
for Christ.‘ i 

Existing abuses, violations of the Divine law, and transgressions 
of ecclesiastic precepts, must not be resented as though they were 
personal offenses against ourselves. If that point of view is taken, 
it injects into the corrections administered a certain bitterness and 
impatience which are likely to inflict festering wounds. 

Not everything must be corrected. Many failings may be over- 
looked.* Reproof should be rare, and public corrections should be 
sparingly used. If the shortcomings of the congregation are pil- 
loried week after week, the listeners will weary of the monotonous 
repetition and the edge of their sensibility will be dulled. Such. 

* Ad urbanitatem etiam spectat, nostram auctoritatem alios sentire non sinere, 
quamdiu religionis et proximi bonum id hand exigit. Ideo omni charitatis affectu 
et humili condescensione eos precari expedit, ut suo fungantur officio. 


Homo optime regitur, si ita auctoritate regitur, ut ipsa auctoritas non sentiatur ; 
nam egotsmus auctoritati non libenter se subticit. L. c. 25. 

5 Saepius dissimulandum et indulgendum est. Amor proprius etiam in per- 
fectioribus continuam correptionem non fert. . . . Impatiens missionarius, 
qui brevi tempore omnes vult esse perfectos, et nimis semper insistit, animum 
frangit et frequenter omnia pessumdat. Unde datur tempus tacendi, dissimul- 
andi, indulgendi. L. c. 
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merciless iteration would wear thin the patience of a saint. Men 
are aware of their faults; they are ashamed of their weakness; they 
will be thankful if we spare them the humiliation of continual repri- 
mand. In many cases indulgent silence will do more good than 
vehement denunciation. Collective pride is just as much a reality 
as individual pride; hence, as a rule, neither individuals nor societies 
nor classes should be singled out for public reproof. It belittles 
them in the eyes of others and stirs up sullen resentment. The 
tongue of the pastor should not be a scourge that is used pitilessly 
to whip men into obedience. Could we ourselves stand the tongue- 
lashings which we do not hesitate to inflict upon others? Truth is 
often a bitter medicine that can only be administered in tiny and 
tempered doses. At all events, irony, sarcasm, scorn must be abso- 
lutely avoided. They are like poison. There is no justification for 
them from a pedagogical standpoint. They invariably produce 
sores that refuse to heal. They have no legitimate function in the 
ministry of souls which should be inspired and prompted by love 
and compassion.® 
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There is no need going into further details. These rules will 
prove of great service. They are not arbitrarily made, but based 
on a sound and truthful analysis of the human heart. Yet they 
are not the result of mere theory and academic speculation, which 
sO many practical men are inclined to distrust, if not to despise. 
They are the ripe fruit of years of experience. Moreover, we can 
easily see them exemplified in the life of every successful apostle. 
They shine forth most splendidly in the life of St. Francis of Sales. 
They contain the whole secret of his astonishing success. 


A ConcreTE CASE OF ExgulIsiTE PASTORAL TACT 


In a story of pastoral life we read the following delightful and 
very instructive episode that illustrates pointedly the theoretical 


6 Si tamen aliquibus pro officio correptio facienda sit, ea fiat in privato ad 
Evangeliit praescriptum. Tunc solum coram alitis quis corripiendus est, si privata 
saepius facta admonitio infructuosa mansit, aut delictum delinquentisve per- 
versitas omnino publicam correptionem publicam exigit, ut scandalum reparetur, 
et caeteri timorem habeant. Regula tamen semper erit, nemini citra necessitatem 
confusionem faciendam esse; unde in privata et publica correptione prorsus 
omnes euvitentur ironiae, sarcasmi, exaggerationes. Quod de individuis dictum 
est, a fortiore pro communitate valet. Ideo diebus, quo extranei praesentes sunt, 
ordinarie publicae illae correptiones in ecclesia omittantur. L. c. 26. 
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principles set forth in the preceding paragraphs. The story is told 
of Father Daniel Coffey, a fictitious character, it is true, but one 
copied from life. This is what happened. 

“During one of his sermons a baby became restless and began 


to cry. The crying grew in volume until it filled the church, and 
it became plain that either Father Coffey or the baby would have to 
stop. 

“There are two of us preaching in this church at once,” said he, 
“and I don’t know which of us is giving the better sermon. When 
a baby cries in church, he is telling us two things. First, that there 
are babies in the family; and second, that the mother has come to 
Mass with her baby. On the whole, I think the baby is preaching 
the better sermon and I’ll let him go on with it. In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” And he con- 
tinued the Mass.’ 

Without question, Father Coffey handled the situation in a mas- 
terly and tactful way. It was his natural kindness that dictated the 
solution, which, however, was thoroughly in accord with the prin- 
ciples of pedagogical and pastoral psychology. 

The little episode is worthy of profound study and deserves to be 
carefully analyzed. The priest might have impressively paused in 
his eloquent discourse which was so thoughtlessly interrupted by the 
little offender, thus drawing the attention of the whole congrega- 
tion to the unfortunate mother, already sufficiently embarrassed by 
the unwanted publicity caused by the inopportune exercise of the 
vocal powers of her child, and ordered her out of the church. 
After the removal of the cause of the disturbance, he might have 
proceeded with his great oratorical effort. It would have been a 
way out of the difficulty, but not a happy one. 

Father Coffey’s tact saved the day. He won the undying grati- 
tude of a woman whom he spared a painful humiliation. He won 
at one stroke the hearts of all the mothers present and of all who 
would hear of the little incident. He gave a magnificent exhibition 
of self-control, which by itself was worth a dozen sermons. And 
that, because by some flash of intuition and quick sympathy he 


*A Mill Town Pastor. The Story of a Witty and Valiant Priest. By Rev. 
Joseph P. Conroy, S.J.; New York, Benziger Brothers. 
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understood what was going on in the heart of the good woman who 
was in vain trying to quiet the little troublemaker. 

Mothers are proud of their babies and rather sensitive with regard 
to them. As they themselves make such heroic sacrifices for the 
little ones, they think that others also ought to be willing to suffer 
some inconvenience on their account. Any slight to their offspring 
they resent keenly nor will they quickly forget it. Good Catholic 
mothers love to take their infants to church. Some would have to 
stay away from Mass unless they take their babies with them. If 
we take such a comprehensive view of the situation we come to the 
conclusion that the fond mother in the case was more deserving of 
praise than of blame and that it would been heartless to bring con- 
fusion upon her. Father Coffey struck the right note. 

Even the interests of poetic justice were sufficiently safeguarded; 
for though the words were kind one might construe them into a 
mild rebuke. Surely, the mother took the hint for the future and 
would be careful not to try again the patience of the pastor. Thus 
we see what kindness and tact are able to accomplish. 


To SEEK THaTt Wuicu Is Lost 


The most difficult part of the pastor’s task is to save those that 
are unwilling to be saved and that do everything to neutralize the 
efforts made in behalf of their conversion. Frequently, the pastor 
must go out to seek those that are not willing to come, and to urge 
them much against their own perverted will. Thus the care of 
souls becomes in very truth a search after souls. 

The word “care of souls” is perhaps unique in its rich implica- 
tions and wide connotations. It implies keen interest, watchful con- 
cern, a veritable anxiety, unremitting solicitude, alertness, appre- 
hension, an overwhelming sense of responsibility, a consuming zeal 
and painstaking perseverance. But even thus its content is really 
not exhausted. The Scriptures and the Fathers use a variety of 
expressions to convey the underlying idea.* The pastor of souls 
must have something of the hunter, if not of the instincts of the 
hound, in him. He must regard the soul as his quarry and pursue 


8 St. Gregory the Great (Lib. reg. past., 3, 4) speaks of cura sollicitudinis and 
cura et sollicitudo. 
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it with relentless insistence. A veritable hunger for souls and a 
thirst for their salvation must devour him. 

This care is prompted and inspired by just one idea: the tre- 
mendous value of the human soul. 

There is something truly and genuinely exciting about the pas- 
toral office. It may become a chase after a fugitive soul that runs 
away from grace; it may become a fierce battle with the powers of 
evil that are trying to snatch from the embrace of Divine love a 
weak soul that has but recently been rescued from the bondage of 
sin; it may become a race run against the seductive influences of 
this world, that is always watching its opportunity to ensnare 
unwary and inexperienced souls. Consequently, pastoral work 
appeals to the adventurous, the courageous, the energetic. Compe- 
tition here is carried to the highest pitch. For it is the age-long 
competition between God and Satan, the terrific rivalry between 
heaven and hell. The stakes are big, the prizes tempting, the 
rewards immense. 

In the life of Father William Doyle we find a beautiful example 
of priestly zeal that may be studied with profit and imitated to 
advantage.° We quote: 

“In 1910, Father Doyle was transferred to the mission staff of 
which he remained an active member until November, 1915. 
These were years of incessant work which resulted in an abundant 
harvest of souls. Altogether Fr. Doyle gave 152 missions and 
retreats. He had many of the natural gifts which go to make a 
successful missioner: an impressive appearance, a clear vibrant 
voice, considerable fluency, great earnestness, painstaking prepara- 
tion, and indomitable energy. Outside the pulpit he was even more 
successful. His breadth of view and his patient sympathy made 
him an ideal confessor, and during his missions his confessional 
was always besieged. As a “slummer” and a beater-up of hard 
cases he had few equals. None could withstand his winning and 
persuasive ways; his childlike directness and self-sacrificing kind- 
ness were irresistible. 

“He had plenty of experience, for he loved to hunt out the most 

*Father William Doyle, S.J., 1873-1917. By Alfred O’Rahilly, Professor in 


the National University of Ireland, Registrar of University College, Cork. 
Longmans, Green and Co., Condon. Pp. 64-65. 
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hardened and neglected sinners and to bring them back with him 
to the church for confession. In one city he used during his mission 
to go down to the quays at midnight to meet ships due to arrive, 
and to induce the crews to promise attendance or even to go to 
confession at once. And next morning he was out before 6 o'clock 
on the same apostolic errand, waylaying factory girls and millhands 
going to work.” 

That was a literal carrying-out of the injunction: “Go out into 
the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled.’””, There are souls who must be importuned in 
this fashion, who must be wearied and worried into final acqui- 
escence. No one but who loves souls, even as Christ loved them, 
can bear the strain of such incessant work. There lies the secret 
of pastoral zeal. 

Such love of souls was characteristic of Father Doyle and spurred 
him on to unceasing efforts. His biographer writes: “A consum- 
ing zeal for souls was the source of this untiring energy and the 
secret of his influence.” “My intense desire and longing,”’ he once 
wrote, “is to make others love Jesus and to draw them to His Sacred 
Heart. Recently at Mass I have found myself at the Dominus 
Vobiscum opening my arms wide with the intention of embracing 
every soul present and drawing them in spite of themselves into that 
Heart which longs for their love. . . . Sometimes, I might 
say nearly always, when speaking to people I am seized with an 
extraordinary desire to draw their hearts to God. I could go down 
on my knees before them and beg them to be pure and holy, so 
strong do I feel the longing of Jesus for sanctity in every one, and 
since I may not do this, I try to do what I find hard to describe in 
words—to pour out of my heart any grace or love of God there 
may be in it, and then with all the force of my will to draw their 
hearts into that of Jesus.” 

Truly, here was a heart aflame with the love of souls and burn- 
ing with apostolic zeal. To save souls had with Father Doyle 
become an absorbing passion. 
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The Attitude of the Pastor Toward the Third Order of 
St. Francis 


The subject unquestionably is a timely one. The great Tertiary 
convention in Chicago has brought the Third Order to the fore. 


But aside from this recent publicity to which it has attained, there 
are other claims that entitle it to respectful consideration. Its ven- 
erable antiquity, this being the seventh centenary of its birth, and 
the renowned names associated with it, compel attention. Popes, 
Cardinals and Bishops have bestowed their approval and showered 
their blessings upon the Order. Historians have extolled its merits 
and emphasized its part in the restoration of the Christian spirit at 
various periods when worldliness had tainted the morals of the 
faithful. In view of these facts, the pastor cannot help but asking 
himself what his relations to the Third Order ought to be in his 
own sphere of influence. The answer to this query we find in a 
recent number of Pastor Bonus, containing an article that ventilates 
the problem very thoroughly.*° 

The writer complains that some priests assume an attitude of 
aloofness and indifference, others of supercilious contempt and 
even of frank hostility towards the Tertiaries, who, they claim, fall 
short of the expectations which one has a right to entertain in their 
regard. In particular, Tertiaries are charged with indulging in 
singular forms of piety, gossiping, and unedifying conduct. 

Pointedly the author retorts that these faults are more conspicu- 
ous in Tertiaries because less expected in them; that, though these 
faults may be offensive, yet they cannot be looked upon as gross 
vices; that the priests who so severely condemn these blemishes in 
Tertiaries may themselves not be entirely free from similar imper- 
fections; and, finally, that these peculiar shortcomings are nowise 
essentially connected with the Third Order, and that proper instruc- 
tion will do away with them. Some few unworthy sons of St. 
Francis must not make us overlook his many zealous disciples whose 


piety is sound and sane, and who lead exemplary Christian lives. 

: 2 Re Be 

10 Der Priester und der dritte Orden des hl. Franziskus. Von P. Onesimus 
Engel. Pastor bonus, July, 1921, Trier. . 
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All in all. the Third Order has every reason to look for sympathy 
and benevolence on the part of the priest. 

Since the Third Order has the approbation of the Holy See, no 
priest may presume actually to oppose it or treat it in a directly 
hostile fashion. Such antipathy would bespeak a deplorable lack 
of the ecclesiastical spirit. But mere tolerance is scarcely sufficient 
where an institution is concerned that has been warmly recom- 
mended by the ecclesiastical authorities and that has given numer- 
ous saints to the Church. The clergy should befriend the Order, 
promote its interests, encourage its members and direct their activi- 
ties. They will find it to be a powerful ally in their war on sin and 
a great help in upbuilding the spiritual life of the parish. 

The splendid success that has always attended the Order, the 
good that has come through its instrumentality to the Church, the 
devoutness and fervor of its members proclaim it a work of God. 
Nor has it outlived its usefulness. It has a mission in our days. 

In many ways our own age resembles that of St. Francis. The 
evils, to combat which he founded the Third Order, are the same 
as those against which we must battle. Sensuality, the love of 
pleasure, worldliness, the desire for wealth, the lust of power, a 
spirit of unrest and a weakening of faith were then undermining 
the Church and causing the ruin of souls as they are now. Leo XIII. 
gives us a vivid picture of those days. ‘There was,” he writes, “a 
penury of Christian virtues in the thirteenth century. A great 
number of men, enslaved by temporal things, either coveted honors 
and riches with frenzy, or lived in luxury and pleasure. All the 
power belonged to a few, and this power had almost become a tool 
of oppression against the despised and unhappy people. Those very 
persons who by their profession should have served as examples to 
others had not avoided the stains of general vices. The extinction 
of charity in many places had had as consequences the apparition 
of manifold and many scourges: envy, jealousy, hatred; minds 
were so divided and so unfriendly that for the least cause neigh- 
boring cities waged war, and individuals took arms against each 
other.” That would also be a faithful portrait of our present 


generation. And since the Third Order in such a marvelous man- 
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ner regenerated the decadent morals of the age of St. Francis, may 
we not hope that it will do as much for us? 


The rules of the Third Order contain the most efficacious rem- 
edies to cure the ills that beset modern civilization. The diffusion 
of the Franciscan spirit by the agency of sincere and fervent 
Tertiaries would produce a wonderful transformation of the world. 
It would purify morals, remove scandals, promote modesty, instil 
respect for authority, put to rout materialism, sanctify the home, 
reconcile men to poverty and pave the way for social peace. It is 
worth trying. At all events, nothing but good can come from an 
intelligent study of the constitution, the aims, the rules and the 
methods of the Third Order and a practical experiment to see what 
it can do for our people. Pius X wrote in 1909: “If Socialism 
endeavors to sap the foundations of the social order, we have in the 
Third Order of St. Francis a powerful antidote against this per- 
nicious propaganda; for through it the spirit of obedience and dis- 
cipline will be fostered, peace and contentment restored to the hearts 
of men and the social structure saved from ruin.” And Leo XIII: 
“Both the records of times gone by, and the nature of the Order 
itself show how great is its influence in promoting justice, honesty 
and religion. We are convinced that the Third Order is the surest 
antidote for the evils of our times and the most efficacious means 
of bringing the world back to a true and lasting practice of the 
teachings of the Gospel.” 


We can learn much from St. Francis. A new Franciscan move- 
ment, adapted to the peculiar needs of our days, would correct 
many prevalent abuses: ‘The lesson,’ says Dr. Leo L. Dubois, 
S.M., “which Francis left us should not be lost. The success as 


well as the shortcomings of the movement must serve to guide us 
in the solution of the present social problem. It is true, circum- 
stances have changed: our social problem is not the social problem 


of the thirteenth century, and the solution must change with the 
problem. Yet it is true also that there are many features in com- 
mon in the two problems; and if it is so, the solution given by 
Francis must contain many elements which, adapted to present 
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circumstances, would be available for the solution of the actual 
social question.””* 

Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., who has done much to bring about a 
revival of the Franciscan idea among his contemporaries, speaks 
beautifully and enthusiastically of the work that can be done by 
the Tertiaries in our days and of the manifold opportunities that 
lie before them. “Our duty, then,” he says, “is to bring home the 
message of St. Francis to the modern world, the message of brother- 
hood and unworldliness, of charity and self-restraint.... Here, 
then, we have the three evils which today shake the foundation of 
society—commercial selfishness, intemperance in drink, and the 
desecration of the marriage vow. Against these evils we call upon 
Franciscan Tertiaries, and all who love St. Francis, to raise the 
Christian standard of Brotherhood, Temperance, and Purity; to 
oppose to the vices of the world the principles of the Gospel as they 
are especially needed at this time.”””” 

The name of St. Francis has lost none of its magic. There is a 
wonderful appeal in the gentle poverello of Assisi, a magnificent 
inspiration in his example. These splendid moral resources can be 
made available through the Third Order. A wise pastor will be 
glad to profit by an alliance with so powerful an institution and 
welcome the Tertiaries in his parish. He will find them willing 
to assist him generously in all his activities. From them he can 
always expect co-operation, liberal support, perfect loyalty and 
childlike obedience. From their ranks he can recruit zealous work- 
ers for all tasks, workers that seek neither honor nor temporal 
reward. 

Rev. CuHarLes BrRuEH., D.D. 


11 Saint Francis of Assisi. Social Reformer. Washington, D. C. 


12 St. Francis and You. To which is added The Conversion of Modern 
Democracy. London, Catholic Truth Society. 





THREE ANTI-SOCIAL DOCTRINES OF LUTHER 


By the Rev. JosepH Huss.ein, S.J., Ph.D. 
ASSOCIATE EpiTor oF “AMERICA” 


II. Concerning Sin 


Owing to its serious error on the subject of good works the 
Reformation was necessarily destructive in its social aspect. But 
there were still other dogmas propounded by Luther which, if logi- 
cally followed out in practice, would have made chaos of all civi- 
lization. The next of these to be considered here is Luther’s teach- 


ing regarding sin. 

Although forgiven in Baptism, original sin is not cleansed away, 
according to Lutheran doctrine, but still remains in man. It is 
merely no longer imputed to him. God, that is, deigns to overlook 
it, but does not remove it. As the apostate monk had not hesitated 
to falsify the Scriptures, by inserting the word “alone” in the 
Epistle to the Romans, that it might seem to sustain his newly 
invented dogma of justification by faith alone, so now, in his com- 
mentary on this same Epistle, we find him misinterpreting St. 
Augustine to give authority to his new doctrine on original sin 
(fol. 144). What St. Augustine really held (De Nupt. et Concup., 
I., c. 25, nn. 28, 29) was that sin is indeed forgiven in Baptism, is 
entirely cleansed away, but that the concupiscence of the flesh 
remains, which is of course not imputed as a sin. This had been 
the Catholic doctrine always, containing nothing of that depressive 
gloom which the Lutheran error cast over religion. Should Luther 
at first have been merely mistaken in his reading of St. Augustine, 
he could readily have ascertained the true meaning. 

Proceeding further, Luther taught that every sin committed 
before the sinner believes is mortal in its nature, a doctrine equally 
dark and repulsive. Ommne peccatum, quod ad substantiam facti 
attinet, est mortale. (In Gal., III. 24.) 

As soon, however, as the sinner performs his act of faith, wrongly 
so called by Luther, the sin is no longer his. Christ has now 
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accepted it; it “adheres” in Christ. Here, as might be expected, 
Luther flies at once to the opposite extreme. Sin is made to lose 
its significance for the sinner. All distinction between sin, more- 
over, is suddenly destroyed, for Christ equally accepts all sins, 
without any discrimination, whether great or small, whether the 
theft of a penny or the murder of a helpless child. Just an act of 
fiducial trust and all sins are forthwith “absorbed” (Weimar Ed., 
Vol. VI., p. 529). This is delightful doctrine for the sinner. He 
can now go on and “sin boldly,” as Luther advised Melanchthon 
in the letter quoted further on. But it is not calculated, like the 
sober and serious teaching of the Church and of the Scriptures, 
to make men recoil from sin. It is unsocial as it is unscriptural. 
Christian civilization could exist only in spite of such teachings, 
(See Denifle, “Luther und Luthertum,” pp. 702 ff.) 

Luther himself naturally contradicts and refutes his new and 
monstrous dogma in many ways, yet in theory he has no hesitancy 
to go even much further. We actually find him teaching the 
incredible doctrine which is formulated by him in the following 
words: “There is no longer any sin in the world except unbelief.” 
The stench of all other sins committed by the Faithful, he adds in 
explanation, passes unnoticed by God because of their faith. 
(Erlangen Ed., Vol. IV., 2, p. 131.) What an invitation, indeed, 
to the sensuous-minded to revel in a very debauch of sin, or to the 
avaricious to rob and plunder and oppress to their heart’s content. 
The complete Lutheran passage referred to cannot, unfortunately, 
be quoted here owing to its indecency. 

If, therefore, on the one hand, Luther doubtless often — 
against sin in thundering terms, yet on the other he removes from 
it all real terror. The following passage surely is plain enough: 

You see how rich the Christian is [i. e., the follower of Luther’s new-fangled 
Evangel] since even if he wished it he could not lose his salvation, no matter 
how many sins he might commit, provided he will believe. No sin can bring 
about his damnation except unbelief alone. All else is swept away by his faith 
the moment it returns and clings to the Divine promises made to the baptized. 
(Weimar Ed., Vol. VI., p. 529.) 

Comfortable doctrine, this! But of what avail can it be to 
restrain the passions of men? Men might as well turn to Mahomet 
as their prophet. On the same level, too, is Luther’s advice to those 
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who naturally enough find themselves perplexed with doubts regard- 
ing this preposterous Evangel. He tells them that they should 
fearlessly expel such temptations by freely indulging in sensuality, 
in thoughts, he says, “of a beautiful girl, of money-making, of 
drink, or of some other vivid emotion” (“Collog.” Ed. Bindseil, 
Vol. II, p. 209). Wonderful counsel for a religious teacher to 
give! Yet it is easily explained if we have penetrated deep enough 
into the psychology of Luther’s mind. In all things, his first prin- 
ciple was that he must safeguard his self-invented Gospel. For this 
he urged the murder of the poor peasants by the thousands; for this 
he permitted bigamy; for this he justified lying. I need but refer 
to his license given to Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse, to keep two 
wives at the same time, and his approval of “fa good round lie,” in 
the case of the same unspeakable Philip, when such a deliberate 
falsehood could help on Luther’s own cause, which in his constant 
self-justification he persisted in identifying with the cause of Christ. 

Understanding the length and breadth and depth of the ruinous 
possibilities, for individuals and society, contained in the Lutheran 
doctrine here explained, were it ever taken seriously by any person 
or social group, we cannot help feeling a thrill of horror at the mere 
mention of such an impossible identification. We need but recall 
here, in conclusion, Luther’s letter to Melanchthon, August 1, 1521, 
to which reference was made before. Luther wrote: 

God does not save those who are imaginary sinners. Be a sinner and sin 
boldly, but believe more boldly. . . . It is sufficient that through the riches 
of the glory of God we have known the Lamb which taketh away the sins of 
the world. Sin would not tear us away from Him even though in a single day 


we commit fornication and murder a thousand and a thousand times. . . . 
Pray boldly, for you are a very bold sinner. (“Briefwechsel,;’ Vol. IIT, p. 208.) 


Explain such passages as we may, they cannot be excused. But 
we have quoted enough of Luther’s language to show how socially 
as well as religiously perverse was the Lutheran teaching upon sin. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 
By Dom S. Loutsmet, O.S.B. 


The Very First Point of Importance 


Ascetics and Athletics have much in common. The would-be 
athlete has to be an ascetic. He has to be very abstemious in his 
diet, temperate in his habits, and to go through a lot of hard exer- 
cises and stand a good deal of very severe punishment at the hands 
of his opponent: all, says Saint Paul, ut temporalem coronam 
accipiat. The ascetic, on his side, has got to be a real athlete, a 
prize-fighter, not in a physical, material sense, but in a higher, nobler 
sense, wholly spiritual. 

In all ascetics one has something to pull down and then some- 
thing to build up, hence, in the theory of the art there is of necessity 
a first part given to the destructive process and another part, all for 
the constructive; in practice, however, the two processes must be 
carried on simultaneously. 

Much in the same way, in agriculture there is both a destructive 
and a constructive part; for one has to clear the ground and break 
it and moreover to sow and plant and weed out and tend and water 
and fence round and watch over. Only on condition that all these 


various works are carried on simultaneously can a harvest be 
expected. 

All this is true of ascetics for the common Christian: shall it not 
be as much so, nay much more, for the priest? And surely, both 
the destructive and the constructive policies have to be carried on 
together, all through our priestly career, to the very end of our life. 
But oh! the reward, the plentiful golden harvest, when that is done 
faithfully ! 

To every priest, to me, to you, O my dear reader, as well as to 
Jeremias, has it been said from on high, though with a different 
meaning: Lo I have set thee this day over the nations, to root up 
and pull down, and to waste and to destroy, and to build and to 
plant (Jer. I. 10). But if this, taken in its spiritual sense, is some 
indication of the work we are expected to carry on among Christian 
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people, it is nevertheless true—it is a truism—that the process of 
pulling down and building up and of destroying and planting has 
to begin at home. Before he can hope to do good to others, the 
priest must do good to himself, must make himself good. 

Now it must be stated emphatically that the point of primal and 
transcending importance in this matter is that the priest should 
celebrate his Mass worthily, not unworthily. For indeed, if qui 
manducat et bibit indigne reus erit corporis et sanguinis Domini, 
what should we say of him qut celebrat indigne? 

This word “worthily” is a two-edged sword; it cuts right and 
left. It regards at the same time the interior dispositions and the 
outward behavior of the celebrating priest. There is, indeed, a close 
connection between the two. We cannot fancy a priest in good 
interior dispositions, with a clean conscience, a lively faith, an 
ardent love of Our Lord, gabbling in an insane way the words of 
his Mass and racing through it with an indecent haste. On the 
other hand, it is very difficult for the onlookers to see a priest 
crashing through the ceremonies of the Mass with scandalous 
irreverence and to persuade themselves that he is much in love with 
this sacred function or in any way in earnest about the things of 
God. Here applies the well known, ironical remark of an agnostic 
who had witnessed such a performance: “Well, reverend Sir, you 
have just one thing in common with me: you don’t believe in it.” 

We ought, then, first of all to plant deep in our hearts a right 
estimation of what our Mass ought to be to us. In a book other- 
wise replete with good things: The Priest of today: his Ideals and 
his Duties, by Rev. T. H. O’Donnell, C.M., on page 10 (3rd edi- 
tion, 1919) is found this sentence which jars upon me: “The cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist is another official duty of the priest.” 
Another? Another? What may be the function to be named before 
this? Is it not the first of all, the very one, grand, exclusive. 
unrivalled, all embracing and all sufficing official duty of the priest ? 
A priest is a priest by his Mass and for his Mass. A\ll the rest of 
his wonderful prerogatives, each of which entails some solemn 
duty, come after that and at an immense distance behind that; nay, 
could be, if God so willed, granted and exercised separately from 
the priesthood. Our Lord could have instituted a special order of 
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ministers to whom He would have entrusted the care of souls, the 
administration of the Sacraments and the preaching of the Word 
of God. It is by means of the Holy Sacrifice that the priest is the 
“man of prayer” by excellence. Our Lord, the divine Victim in 
his hands, making himself the priest’s living prayer to the Infinite 
Majesty of the Father. Whatever else comes from the lips of the 
priest in the form of prayer, as for instance the recitation of the 
breviary, the sacred rites in the administration of the sacraments, 
his own outpourings of inflamed love in mental prayer, is not to be 
considered in comparison to his Mass but as a halo around it, a 
certain irradiation coming from it, while the Mass itself is the one, 
grand thing, the absolutely transcending function. 

Then let the priest consider for his own sweetest consolation that 
his Mass is the work which it lies with him to perform successfully. 
He may lamentably fail in all others, especially in those which do 
not depend solely on his own personal efforts but where the co-opera- 
tion of other persons is demanded. He may not succeed in preach- 
ing eloquent sermons; he may fail, spite of all his zeal, in repressing 
scandals in his parish; he may not be able to bring a dying sinner 
to repentance or to save the young from bad influences (the more 
the pity) but it lies with him at least to succeed in this, the sublimest 
function of his sacred ministry, namely the worthy celebration of 
Mass. He has only to will. 

Persons very friendly to me and solicitous for my spiritual wel- 
fare (God bless them!) have asked me again and again whether I 
did not feel somewhat elated at the success of my little books on 
Mysticism. Well, let me bare my inmost heart to my brethren: 
there is something at which I feel elated; something that makes 
me feel grand and glorious (not vain-glorious, I hope). And what 
is it? Oh! simply this: 

I am a priest and I say Mass. 

Before that fact, all else pales into insignificance. 


I take it that this is so magnificent a prerogative that, if it were 
possible and consistent with the holy will of God, the sublimest 
seraph in heaven would willingly forfeit his rank in the hierarchy, 
and barter his angelhood, only to be allowed to become a man, a 
a priest, and celebrate holy Mass just once. If I am wrong in this 
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opinion, I am ready to retract it; but at the same time we must 


bear in mind the stupendous dictum of St. Thomas Aquinas that 
God Himself could not make anything more excellent than the 
Sacred Humanity of Our Lord or the dignity of the divine Mother- 
hood precisely because of their close relationship to Himself. 
(Summa, Ia., Q. 25, A. 6 ad 4.) May we not apply this propor- 
tionately to the priesthood? 

It is the Mass that matters. It is how we stand in regard to our 
own daily Mass that matters. All the rest hangs on this. And a 
further conclusion which springs from this: it is that everything 
that stands in the way of our celebrating Mass worthily ; every sin- 
ful affection in our interior and every bad habit in our exterior 
behavior, which is not consistent with a pious and reverent celebra- 
tion of the holy mysteries is to be pulled up by the roots, is to be 
fought against and destroyed, no matter how long a time it may 
take, no matter at what cost. 

All our asceticism ought to revolve around our daily Mass. 

These solemn words: Introibo ad altare Det should be the 
motto, first, of every aspirant to the holy priesthood; and then, of 
every priest. We should repeat these words to ourselves, on retiring 
to rest in the evening, as we close our eyes in sleep, and in the 
morning immediately upon awakening, and all through the day 
and on all occasions. Introibo ad altare Dei should be the watch- 
word, the perpetual monitor, the talisman; representing to the priest 
all he stands for, summing up all his aspirations, bringing all things 
for him into lines of simplicity and unity. 

In time of trouble Jntroibo ad altare Dei should be his best con- 
solation and encouragement. Never mind, the priest ought to tell 
himself; never mind: we shall celebrate holy Mass. Quare tristis 
es anima mea et quare conturbas me? Introibo ad altare Dei. 

It ought to be your best deterrent from sin. As soon as you are 
conscious of some ugly temptation, raise up against it this unan- 
swerable objection: “But I have to say Mass.” Repeat to your- 
self as a warning: [ntroibo ad altare Dei. Ominous words that are 
to be thrown in the balance and ought to far outweigh all the accu- 
mulated momenta which the allurements of sin may press on the 
other side. 
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Introibo ad altare Dei ought to act like magic and it will, if only 
your Mass is to you what Our Lord wants it to be. 

To the lukewarm priest his daily Mass is a negligible quantity. 
It hardly counts, so small is the place it holds in his thoughts and in 
the whole trend of his daily preoccupations: whilst to the fervent 
priest his Mass is his all in all. It holds the first place, it reigns 
supreme in his mind and heart; it fills him with its splendor. Out- 
side of the actual celebration of the holy sacrifice, all his other 
occupations are turned into preparation or thanksgiving, and they 
lose nothing thereby of their own intrinsic value, far otherwise. 

I ask of some priests: Why say Mass in such a tremendous 
hurry? Is it in order to get rid of it as of an unwelcome burden? 
You should, on the contrary, wish to be allowed lovingly to linger 
over every part of it; more specially between the Sanctus and the 
Post-communion. Is Mass insignificant? Is it a paltry thing? 

The first Mass of all was celebrated by our High Priest, Our 
Lord. Taking a generous view of the sacred Passion we may say 
that it lasted fully twenty-four hours. The celebrant did not cur- 
tail any part of it. He pronounced all the words He had to say, 
most deliberately and distinctly, from His last merciful appeal to 
the traitor during the Supper on Maundy Thursday about 3 P. M. 
till-His last word on the Cross at 3 P. M. on Good Friday. All 
throughout these twenty-four hours of His Mass, Jesus performed 
with a dignified mien, with unutterable love, every one of the 
sacred rites and gestures He had preordained: the gesture with 
which He gave Himself up in the hands of those who hated Him; 
that with which He took up and embraced the crushing burden of 
His cross; that with which, on the summit of Calvary, He stretched 
Himself on this rough altar of His sacrifice and gave up first one 
hand, then the other, then His feet to be nailed to the wood. Then 
came the elevation of this first Mass and it lasted three terrible 
hours. 

It will be seen that we make thus of the awful drama of the 
sacred Passion one single, sustained, uninterrupted action. So, the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, of the sacrifice of Mass, of the 
sacrament of Orders, as well as the actual ordination of the Apostles 
and their first Communion, were integral parts of this one single 
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act of sacrifice, the sorrowful Passion. Just as we are ordained 
intra Missae sacrificium, so were the first priests, the Apostles, 
ordained intra dolorosae Passionis sacrificium. And to this Holy 
Sacrifice, from which all our Masses derive their virtue, there has 
not been wanting the essential rite of the eating of the flesh of the 
victim through holy Communion; only the peculiar circumstances 
rendered it necessary that both the Ordination and the Communion 
of the Apostles should anticipate the consummation of this holy 
sacrifice by the death of Our Lord. 

Now this was the great act, the supreme performance of the life 
of Our Lord; the one for which He, the Son of God, had come 
down from heaven and had become man and had lived thirty-three 
years on earth. He did not think it too much to give all these 
thirty-three years to its preparation. Nay more, all the centuries 
that had elapsed since the beginning of the world, and before these, 
all the eternity a parte ante, had been taken up by the Son of God 


in preparation for offering this one sacrifice to His heavenly Father. 


We touch here upon a wonderful mystery and have at our disposal 
but poor human expressions: no wonder we should falter; but we 
are compelled to say that from all eternity Our Lord was longing 
after the time when He would give to His Father this token of 
love, this homage, the only one worthy of the Divine Majesty. 
This much about the preparation of Jesus for His one Mass. 

As for His thanksgiving, it will be as great. It prolongs itself 
through His eucharistic life to the very consummation of the world 
whenever that will be; and from His sacred Heart which has been 
pierced on the cross and which will remain cloven throughout all 
eternity, His thanksgiving will reverberate after the resurrection 
of the dead, in all the hearts of the blessed in heaven, all wounded 
with the wound of love; a wound which will never be healed and 
which far from causing pain fills them with ineffable joy. The 
whole eternity a parte post will be taken up with the thanksgiving 
of Our Lord for His one Mass on Calvary and we shall all be 
pressed into service to give it its full extent. 

Let the pious priest here below imitate as best he can his divine 
model. Let his life be all filled with the splendor of his daily Mass 
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and be at the same time a protracted act of constant preparation 
for the next Mass and of perpetual thanksgiving for those he has 
celebrated already. There can be no safer foundation of all his 
asceticism than that. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 


By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


“Woman,” the Address of Jesus to Mary 


We have already studied the phrase “Quid mihi et tibi,’ ad- 
dressed by Jesus to His Mother at Cana.*’ Our Lord probably uses 
the idiom to tell Mary that her request is holily importunate, out 
of season; for the time has not come when, irrespective of her 
request, He would have wrought His first miracle. There is no 
blame meant in the phrase; else He would not have granted the 
request. Mary saw no blame in the words; else she would not have 
understood that her implied request was to be granted.’ 

What of the address “Woman,” which Jesus applied to Mary? 
Calvin and some Protestants see disrespect in this word. They are 
utterly unscientific. The word woman is a term of respect in the 
Greek of Homer,*® and of Xenophon.* In the Hellenistic of the 
New Testament, xupéa, lady, occurs only toward the end of the 
first century.” Moreover, dying on the cross, at a time when even 
Calvin would scarce accuse Him of disrespect for His Mother, 
Jesus addresses her as “Woman.°® 

Dr. Nivard Schlég] O. Cist., of Vienna University, has the 
strange version: “Do not worry about me, Woman;”‘ and no foot- 
note in defense thereof. 

Rev. E. C. Hoskyns® is illuminating on the use of yiva: , “Wo- 
man,” by the Johannine Christ in addressing His Mother.® In John 
XVI. 21, Jesus says that the woman, 4 yur}, rejoices at the birth 


1 John II. 4. 

2Cf. Ecclesiastical Review, vol. 41, pp. 598 ff.; vol. 46, pp. 737 ff.; vol. 47, 
pp. 109 ff., and 601 ff. 

3 Iliad 24, 300. 

* Cyropedia, V. 1, 6. 

5 II John 1 and 5. 

6 John XIX. 26. 

7 “Sei unbesorgt um mich, Weib.” Die heiligen Schriften des Neuen Bundes 
(Wien: Richter and Zéllner, 1920). 

8 Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1920, “Genesis 1-3 and St. John’s 
Gospel,” pp. 210 ff. 

® John II. 4 and XIX, 26. 
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of her child, no matter how great was the pain of labor. yun? 
is the woman as mother. This is the very name given in the 
LXX Genesis to Eve: “She shall be called yuvy.” *° When Jesus 
addresses Mary as Woman, he applies to her the name of Eve. 
And rightly so. For “Adam called the name of the Woman 
fw (Life), since she is the mother of all the living.” As Eve, 
the Woman, is the mother of all the living by nature; so Mary, the 
Woman, is the Mother of all the living by grace. 

The Fathers have this typical meaning in mind, when they 
speak of Mary as the second Eve. At the marriage feast of Cana, 
Jesus typically taught us that His favors come through the Woman, 
Our Mother. On the cross, He typically gave us the Woman, 
to be Our Mother. At the foot of the cross; she was mystically 
born to be the Mother of all the living. For Jesus on the cross is 
the real Paschal Lamb. But the Lamb presupposes a people, for 
whom It is sacrificed. That people, the Church, is mystically born 
from the wounded side of the crucified Jesus. So Tertullian: 

If Adam was the figure of Christ, the slumber of Adam was (typically) the 
death of Christ, who was to sleep in death, in order that from the wound in His 
side, too, might typically be born the Church, the true Mother of the living.’? 

A twofold mystic motherhood is typified on Calvary: that of the 
Church, mystically born from the side of Jesus; and that of Mary, 
mystically given as Mother unto us, her children by grace. 

In the Apocalypse, too, John has in mind Eve, yuv7j-urrnp, the 
Woman as Mother, the type of Mary. Therein is the Woman, 
Mary, Mother of the Child ;** the Woman, vainly persecuted by the 
dragon ;** the Woman, Mother of the faithful,—that is, of “the 
remnant of her seed, who keep the commands of God and have the 
testimony of Jesus.”** Vain is the persecution by the dragon. The 
Second Eve, the Mother of all the living by grace, is victorious: 
“the dragon is halted upon the shore of the sea,’’® he cannot deal 
death to those she protects. 


10 Genesis II. 23. 

11 Genesis III. 20. 

12 De Anima, c. 43; P. L. II. 767. 
18 Apoc. XII. 1-5. 

14 Apoc, XII. 13-16. 

15 Apoc. XII. 17. 

16 Anoc. XTI. 18. 
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A Résumé of Johannine Symbolism and Allegory 


The symbolical interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, as set forth 
by Dr. Calmes, has been found wanting.” It is utterly gratuitous 
and indefensible. 

Not satisfied with the gratuitous affirmations of symbolism, as a 
characteristic of the style of John, Calmes presents a résumé of the 
allegorical, symbolical, and historical, which he finds in the Fourth 
Gospel.** We shall briefly sum up this résumé; and supplement it 
by an occasional drawing upon the interpretation of Calmes. 

1°. J. 1-18. The prologue is eminently doctrinal; yet its his- 
torical bearing on the Incarnation and the rdéle of the Baptist is 
certain. 

2°. I. 19-II. 12. The Call of the Apostles: Not a “sudden 
conversion”; but “a natural sequence to the ministry of John” the 
Baptist. Their presence down by the Dead Sea shows that they 
were not so absorbed in the simple pursuits of fisher-folk, as has 
been supposed. The Marriage of Cana: Symbolical in literal 
meaning,—the substitution of the New Law for the Old. 

By “Quid mihi et tibt, multer?” John intends a doctrinal meaning, 
which escaped Augustine, many Fathers, and most Catholic com- 
mentators, but has been caught by Loisy. “However, the allegori- 
cal intention does not perforce exclude the reality of the event.” 


3°. II. 13-IIl. Cleansing of the Temple: Historical, yet not 
chronologically in accord with the Synoptics. Nicodemus: A two- 
fold réle. That he was historical is seen from the burial of Jesus.” 
At the interview, “it is clear, he is a symbol of a class of individuals, 
a group.” For there is no other witness! Calmes seems not to 
realize that the Holy Spirit, the Author of the Fourth Gospel, is a 
fairly good witness! 

4°. IV. 1-12. Samaritan Woman: “Historical facts here serve 
as a veil to allegory.” The woman is “a personification, a type” 
of the ten tribes in schism. The five husbands may be the Assyrian 
conquerors! Save the mark! Why five? Whom does the sixth, 
“not thy husband,” stand for? The Hittites? The woman 


17 Cf. Homiteric AND PastoraL Review, November 1921, pp. 162-169. 
18-Cf. op. cit., pp. 69 ff. 
19 John XIX. 39. 
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acknowledges that Jesus is a prophet: “He told me all I had done.” 
Is that symbolical, too? . 

5°. IV. 43-54. “One of the rare bits of the Johannine Gospel, 
in which we read history pure and simple.” Oh, joy! We thank 
thee, O Symbolist, for thy salvage of this “rare bit” of flotsam in 
all thy wreckage and jetsam of John! 


6°. V. Miracle at Bethsaida: ‘The event is subordinated to 
doctrine.” ‘In the intention of the author, the chief feature is not 
the event itself.” It “serves as a hinge on which to swing a doc- 
trinal disquisition, wherein the evangelist gives a résumé of his 
theology.” We reply: The evangelist does no such thing. The 
doctrine is in the words of Jesus, not of John. 

7°. VI. The Eucharistic Food: “In this chapter, the doctrinal 
part should be carefully distinguished from the historical. The 
facts serve as an outline to the teaching.”” Not at all! The teach- 
ing is one of the facts, which the Author of Scripture guarantees. 
Calmes seems not to be able to throw off the erroneous notion that 
the words of Jesus are the theology of John. 


8°. VII-X. 21. An historical background, as a setting for 
doctrine. “The intervention of Nicodemus” has an allegorical 
drift.” ‘From the viewpoint of method, chapter 9 faithfully repro- 
duces chapter 5”: a miracle on the sabbath; the objections of the 
Jews; the defense of the mission of Jesus. 


° 


g’. X. 22-39. The Good Shepherd: An allegory. 


10°. X. 40-XI. 54. Resurrection of Lazarus: “It is evident 
that, in narrating this miracle, the author aims at something beyond 
the material reality of the event. He wishes to bring home to his 
readers a much higher truth.” “The bodily resurrection of 
Lazarus is the symbol of the resurrection to the mystic life by 
faith.”” We deny that John has any such symbolism in his literal, 
historical meaning. 


11°. XJ. 55-XII. 11. Calmes finds it “difficult to characterize 
the content” of this passage. Why not call it Gospel history? 
Because the objective order of events is not here followed. “The 
evangelist has already spoken of the anointing as of an event, that 


20 John VII. 50, 51. 
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is past (XI. 2).” We reply: He has not; but has only designated 
more accurately Mary, the sister of Lazarus, “who anointed the 
Lord with ointment and dried His feet with her hair.” The desig- 
nation is like that of “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” There is 
no reason to say: “the place assigned to this episode is determined 
by. other motives than the objective order of events.” What 
though Jesus “connect Mary’s loving care with the burial anointing 
(verse 7)?” That proves no symbolism, intended by John or 
Mary! 

12°. XII. 12-50. “There is no doubt but the Hellenes are a 
type of the gentiles in general. . . . It would be difficult to explain 
their presence in Jerusalem for the Pasch,” unless John had hauled 
in these few Hellenes for the sake of symbolism. The evangelist 
has now no intention to narrate events as they really took place. 
“One loses one’s bearings from the moment one strives to find a 
real succession of events in the logical sequence of the narrative.” 


13°. XJII-XVII. The Discourse and Prayer of Jesus: “Theo- 
‘ogical evolutions, wherein it were hard to recognize the language 
of Jesus. There could be no question, to be sure, of a verbal repro- 
duction. Only the background can be at issue.” The doctrine is 
that of the Saviour. 


(i) More than a Doctrinal Background of Jesus. Certainly, 
Jesus spoke Aramaic, and not Hellenistic. So, there can “be no 
question of a verbal reproduction” of His Aramaic words. But 
there is question of a verbal reproduction, in an Hellenistic trans- 
lation, of substantially that which Jesus said at the Last Supper 
and on the way to Gethsemani. We cannot rate this discourse and 
prayer of the Saviour as we do the skilfully jointed speeches of 
Hannibal and other historical persons in the writings of Livy and 
Tacitus. Criticism may admit only an historical background to 
those rhetorical efforts. But the Author of Scripture guarantees 
more than a doctrinal background to the Johannine sayings of 
Jesus. The inspired, infallible thought of John is that Jesus said 
exactly that which He is reported to have said. 


Here we note an important difference between what John writes 
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and what Jesus says. What John writes is inspired. What Jesus 
says is not, technically speaking, inspired. Only that is inspired, 
in the dogmatic sense of inspiration, which the Holy Spirit, by 
antecedent and concomitant series of actual graces, impels the 
sacred writer to write. But Jesus was not a sacred writer; nor was 
He impelled by the Holy Spirit to write that which the Gospels 
report Him to have said. The truth of what Jesus says is guar- 
anteed, not directly by the inspiration of John, but directly by the 
infallibility of the God Man. The truth of what John writes is 
guaranteed directly by inspiration. 

When, for instance, John writes, “Jesus made answer to them, 
etc,”* the Author of Scripture has the full responsibility for the 
absolute truth of the meaning intended by the sacred writer. What 
meaning does John intend? That Jesus said something, which 
John employs as a doctrinal background for his own theological 
foreground? Not at all! To interpret thus loosely John’s state- 
ment, “Jesus made answer to them, etc,’ would be to destroy the 
trustworthiness of the inspired historian. If John meant that Jesus 
said a few of these things, and the Gospeler added the evolutions 
of his own consciousness, he should have told us in all accuracy 
that he was reporting what Jesus might, could, would, or should 
have said, and not what Jesus actually said. John told us no such 
thing. He simply wrote, “Jesus made answer to them, etc.” He 
meant that Jesus actually said that which, in the words which fol- 
low, He is clearly reported to have said. This is the teaching of 
Benedict XV. He takes to task those who “deem that what things 
Our Lord Jesus Christ said and did, have not reached us entire and 
unchanged by means:of witnesses, who scrupulously wrote up that 
which they themselves either saw or heard.”?* 

(ii) An Objection. Granted that John meant to report, and 
unerringly reported, all the doctrines, which Jesus taught in this 
discourse, may we not hold that he has preserved to us these doc- 
trines in a Johannine style? Since inspiration makes God respon- 
sible for the thought and not the style of John, why should inspira- 


21 John XVI. 31. 
22 Spiritus Paraclitus, in Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September, 1920, p. 397. 
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tion make Jesus responsible for both the thought and the style of 


this discourse? 

(iii) Reply to the Objection. No, we may not hold that this 
Johannine discourse of Jesus contains only the teaching of Our 
Lord, set forth in the style of John. With the Holy Father we 
insist “that what things Our Lord Jesus Christ said . . . have 
reached us entire and unchanged, by means of witnesses, who 
scrupulously wrote up that which they themselves heard.” When 
John says, “Jesus made answer to them, etc.,”” he intends to report 
that which he himself heard, and scrupulously wrote up; which he 
was Divinely inspired to report exactly as he had heard and 
scrupulously noted it down. In scrupulously writing down this 
discourse of Jesus, he cannot have transformed it into a Johannine 
write-up. That would have been unscrupulous. He must, in due 
time, have exactly translated this discourse into Hellenistic, so as 
to preserve the lead-words, the nuance of phrase, the characteristic 
touches that make for style—all, in a word, that would be called 
for from a man, who was conscious of scrupulously reproducing, 
in another tongue, the last words of God made Man. Accidental 
Johannine elements may be admitted into the style of this discourse. 
But whatsoever pertains substantially to the style of Jesus must be 
defended as scrupulously retained; and cannot be looked upon as 
unscrupulously lost in the Johannine reproduction. Else John is 
not free from error, when he says, “Jesus made answer to them, 
etc.” 

(iv) Reply to the Reason for the Objection. Now for the 
reason given in favor of this objection. Inspiration guarantees the 
thought, not the style of John. Therefore inspiration guarantees 
the thought, not the style of Jesus. We reply, this is an ignoratio 
elencht. Inspiration does not directly reach either the thought or 
the style of Jesus; no, nor of any person, whose words are cited 
by the inspired historian. The teaching of Jesus and His style are 
sufficiently guaranteed by the fact that they are of the God Man. 

Inspiration indirectly reaches the thought and style of Jesus in 
so far forth as it directly guarantees the trustworthiness of the 
inspired statement, “Jesus made answer to them, etc.” By these 
words, does John mean to say that Jesus taught what follows, 
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whileas the Gospeler has transfused the teaching with his own 
personality, sublimated it in the alembic of his own consciousness, 
enwrapped it in his own style? He does not! John means that he 
is faithfully reporting, “entire and unchanged” that which he him- 
self heard, and scrupulously wrote down. 

John can not have scrupulously written down this discourse of 
Jesus, without preserving therein the individuality, the character, 
the style of Jesus. Inspired to reproduce the sayings of Jesus, 
which he scrupulously wrote down, he cannot have excluded the 
style of the Saviour. Le style c’est Vhomme, is a trite dictum of 
Buffon. To have shoved himself,—his own style, individuality, 
personality,—into the discourse of Jesus, in the stead of the style, 
individuality, character of the God Man, would not have befitted 
the scrupulously exact witness and inspired historian, who reported 
this discourse with the words, “Jesus made answer to them, etc.” 

14°. XVIII-XIX. The Sacred Passion: “The replies, which the 
Saviour makes to His judges, are conceived in the spirit and in the 
style of the evangelist. It could not be otherwise. Neither here 
nor elsewhere in the book, does the author make any pretense liter- 
ally to reproduce the words of Jesus; nor does he let the chance 
slip by, which the circumstances of the recitative part afford him, 
to give countenance to his doctrines.” 

We reply that Calmes stands self-condemned by that ruinous, 
destructive statement. It means that John the Historian has 
trumped up the evolutions of his own consciousness; and hitched 
them to the Christ as the very sayings of Jesus. That were utterly 
to destroy the trustworthiness of the Fourth Gospel; and to turn 
the Christ of History into a Johannine evolution. Not so Bene- 
dict XV. In his teaching, John was an exact witness, who “scrupu- 
lously wrote down that which he himself heard” Jesus say; an 
inspired historian, through whom have reached us these sayings, 
“entire and unchanged,” despite the fact that they have been trans- 
lated from Aramaic into Hellenistic. 

Calmes goes on in a riot of symbolical interpretations of Old 
Testament texts, which he opines that John sponsors. “It is certain 
that, in the second half of the 19th chapter, the allegorical intention 


23 Cf. op. cit., pp. 76, 77. 
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of the author is scarcely veiled.” The persons at the foot of the 
cross are historical; but they have a “‘symbolical purpose” in John’s 
meaning. “As to the hyssop, it is nothing but a symbol, if it must 
be retained.”” However, criticism has done away with the hyssop 
(icodr), and substituted a lance (ico) in its stead. We reply 
that all this is false; and unproven. 

15°. XX. The Doubting Thomas: “The type of those, who ° 
have the will to believe only after they have seen and touched.” 

16°. XXI. “The death of the aged Apostle seems to have given 
the lie’ to the popular idea that Jesus had foretold the bodily 
immortality of John. Hence this addition to the work, after the 
beloved disciple had passed to rest. Nothing of the sort is proven 
by Calmes. He fabricates warp and woof of his destructive theory, 
brands the fabrication as critical, and foists it upon those Catholics 
to whom destructive criticism is of more worth than are the legis- 
lations of Rome. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
I 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN 


BrsticAL Epitor, HomMILetic AND PastorAL REvIEW: Please let me know if 
we have in English a commentary on the Apocalypse better than that by Walmes- 
ley, or why this commentary is not better known. In a recent publication by a 
Columbus priest several criticisms praising the work remarked that we had no 
English commentary worthwhile and none of them referred to “Pastorini” the 
nom de plume of Walmesley. Yours truly, B. W. 


Reply: The following English commentaries on the Apocalypse 
are in print: 

Colonel J. J. L. Ratton, “The Apocalypse, the Antichrist, and the End.”1 

Colonel J. J. L. Ratton, “Essays on the Apocalypse.”? 

Colonel J. J. L. Ratton, “The Apocalypse of St. John.” 


Dr. Francis Gigot, “The Apocalypse of St. John.’ 
Rev. E. Sylvester Berry, “The Apocalypse of St.John.” 5 


Dr. Gigot translates from the Hellenistic of John into accurate 


1 New York: Benziger, 1906; cf. our veview, America, 11 May 1912. 

2 New York: Benziger, 1908; cf. our review, America, 11 May 1912. 

3 New York, Benziger, 1913; cf. our review, America, 8 Febr. 1913. 

*New York: Longmans, 1915; cf. Ecclesiastical Rev., Apr. 1918, p. 439. 

5 Columbus, Ohio; Catholic Church Supply House, 1921; cf. our review, 
America, 22 Oct. 1921. 
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and excellent English; but gives almost no commentary. Colonel 
Ratton follows the interpretation, which was first proposed by the 
Venerable Bartholomew Holzhauser,® about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The Letters to the Seven Churches are 
interpreted as messages to the universal Church. The seven churches 
stand for the cycle of the history of the Church: first, the Apostolic 
Church; second, the Church of the Martyrs; third, the Church of 
the Confessors and Doctors; fourth, the widespreading Church of 
the Middle Ages; fifth, the Church of the Reformation; sixth, the 
present-day Church of the open door; seventh, the Church of the 
last days. 

Bishop Charles Walmesley, under the pseudonym of “Signor 
Pastorini,’ in 1771, issued his “General History of the Christian 
Church, from her birth to her triumphant state in heaven, chiefly 
deduced from the Apocalypse of St. John the Apostle and Evan- 
gelist.”” It was very popular; passed through nine or ten editions in 
England, of which five were reproduced in the United States; was 
translated into Latin, French, German, and Italian; but has long 
been out of print. Walmesley follows the exegetical method of 
Holzhauser ; but departs from him in regard to the fifth and follow- 
ing ages of the Church. According to Walmesley, the fifth age is 
the present. He thought, the sixth age would begin shortly after 
1821.° Then should Antichrist have been born; and the cataclysmic 
upheaval of the world have begun. ‘ 

This interpretation, which tries to divide the history of the 
Church into seven periods, is not found in the Fathers, nor in the 
writings of great Catholic exegetes. Haneberg defended it. His 
work was condemned to the Index,—most likely on other accounts. 
According to Irenzus, Hippolytus, Augustine, Victorinus, Bede, 
etc., among the Fathers; Alcuin, Ribera, Pereira, a Lapide, among ~ 
early commentators; Bisping, Krementz, Kaulen, Cornely, and 
other great modern exegetes, the prophecies of the Apocalypse are 
not yet fulfilled in any point. They all refer to either the eschato- 
logical or the celestial Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


6eé 


SInterpretatio in Apocalypsin, Venerabilis Servi Dei Bartholomei Holz- 
hauser, Instituti Clericorum juxta SS. Canones in Germania Restauratoris 
(Vienna, 1850). 

7 Fourth Edition, New York: Bernard Dornin, 1807. 

8 Cf. op. cit., pp. 411 ff. 
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By avoiding the theory of Holzhauser, Fr. Berry has given us a 
simple commentary, which takes no pains accurately to fix upon 
turning points of Church history. He divides the Apocalypse into 
three parts. These parts foretell the history of the Church from 
the days of St. John to the opening of the abyss of hell (chapters 
1-8) ; from the opening to the closing of that abyss (chapters 9-19) ; 
and from the close of the abyss to the end of the world (chapters 
20-22). By following Fr. Gallois O.P.° in this analysis of the 
Revelations of St. John, Fr. Berry has happily avoided the pitfall 
of the Holzhauser method of Apocalyptic interpretation. He has 
not tried to determine, even remotely, the time of the end of the 
world. To have done so was Bishop Walmesley’s great mistake. 


II 


In the Fortnightly Review for 1 November, 1921, under the caption “Notes 
and Gleanings,” appears the following :—From a letter addressed to us by a careful 
reader: “You quote Fr. Drum, S.J.,1 as speaking of Vincent Rose in connection 
with Catholic exegesis. Rose apostatized a good many years ago, and Fr. Drum 
ought to let him in his bad company.2 Also from Fr, Drum’s remarks one might 
conclude that Msgr. Batiffol was a lecturer at the Institut Catholique de Paris. 
To my knowledge he is still rector of the Institut de Toulouse.” 


Reply: It is to be deprecated, these slurs are published anony- 
mously. If printed in the Fortnightly Review they should stand 
or fall to the credit or discredit of their author. 

(1). Since when is apostasy so retroactive? Does the anony- 
mous “careful reader” exclude from the history of Catholic 
exegesis whatsoever Tertullian and Origen wrote before apostasy? 
To a reviewer of the vagaries in symbolical Johannine interpre- 
tation, which Catholics have written during recent years, what 
matters is that the writings of Rose have been published with an 
“imprimatur” as late as 1911. Our references were to his Studies 
on the Gospel, translated by Monsignor Fraser, and published with 
“imprimatur” in 1903’ (Cf. Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
July, 1921, pp. 908 ff.) 

(2). The conclusion would be quite correct. We referred to 
Monsignor Batiffol’s “Six Legons sur les Evangiles—a course of 


®“L’Apocalypse de S. Jean,” in Revue Biblique, 1893, pp. 384 ff., and 506 ff.; 
1898) pp. 357 ff. These articles were published apart by Lethielleux (Paris, 
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lectures given at the Institut Catholique of Paris, February- 
March, 1897, before the section for the higher education of young 
ladies.”* (Homiletic and Postoral Review, July; 1921, p. 912.) 
Had this anonymous “careful reader” verified our footnote, he 
might have stumbled on the Monsignor’s foreword : 


These six lectures, the first in a course on the ancient history of the Church, 
were delivered at the Institut Catholique of Paris, Febr.-March, 1897, before the 
section for the higher education of young ladies, which was inaugurated this 
very year. 


From these “remarks, one might conclude that Msgr. Batiffol 
was a lecturer at the Institut Catholique de Paris,’ in 1897. What 
happened to him thereafter had nothing to do with our review of 
Johannine symbolical exegesis among Catholics. Rumor had it 
in 1907 that he was obliged to resign the rectorship of Institut 
Catholique at Toulouse; and in Who’s Who (English) for 1919, 
a French biographical sketch of the Monsignor confirms this rumor. 
However, our only statement in point was that in 1897 he de- 
livered the aforesaid lectures at Institut Catholique of Paris. This 
statement was quite correct. 





THE SUBJECT OF THE SACRAMENT OF 
PENANCE 


By the Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


Any person who has committed mortal sins after Baptism, which 
sins have not yet been directly pardoned by the power of the keys 
of the Church, is obliged to confess all such sins of which he, after 
careful examination, is conscious, and he must besides explain in 
confession those circumstances which change the species of sin 
(Canon gor). 


Sins WuicH Must NECESSARILY BE CONFESSED 


There are several points of law in the Canon just quoted: 

1. Obligation to confess mortal sins committed after Baptism, 
to priests authorized by the Church. 

2. Mortal sins committed after Baptism, pardoned otherwise 
than by confession and direct absolution, must still be confessed. 


3. Necessary examination of conscience. 


4. Obligation to confess certain circumstances of sins. 


1. The obligation of confessing mortal sins committed after 
Baptism. Many attempts have been made by men, who believed 
in Christ but did not believe in the absolute authority of the 
Catholic Church in spiritual matters, to show that the obligation to 
confess mortal sins is a mere Church regulation and not a law of 
Christ. They censure the Catholic Church for imposing this tor- 
ture of the soul on her subjects, and assert that she has overstepped 
the limits of her power to the great detriment of personal freedom. _ 

Without entering deeply into this question, which belongs pri- 
marily to the domain of dogmatic theology and apologetics, suffice 
it here to state that the early history of the life and practice of 
Christian faith is perhaps the most convincing of the arguments for 
the divine institution of confession, which arguments have been 
fully discussed time and again by many able theologians in various 
countries and in many different languages. The question of for- 
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giveness of sins was brought to the attention of the Church soon 
after she began to set out on her mission of teaching all nations, © 
baptizing those who believed and guiding them in the Christian 
conduct which at Baptism they had promised. Apostasy, scan- 
dalous conduct in various ways, and other sins occurred, which 
gave occasion to the defining of the conditions on which Christians 
who had committed such sins might obtain forgiveness. 

For this reason we find very explicit teaching of this subject in 
the writings of the early Fathers of the Church and in the early 
Synods. They insist that not merely public sins and scandals must 
be confessed to the bishop, or to the priest authorized by him, but 
also sins that are secret. As the person who is ashamed to manifest 


a secret malady to the physician must perish, such will also be the 
fate of the Christian who is ashamed to acknowledge the secret 
disease of his soul. In such and similar comparisons the early 
Fathers of the Church explain how necessary the confession of sins 
is in order to obtain pardon from God. 

However, the practical application was full of difficulties, espe- 


cially in regard to the minister of the Sacrament of Penance. It 
took a considerable length of time before all dogmatic questions 
connected with some of the great principles of our faith were 
clarified and well defined. While the main principle, in our case 
the power of the authorities of the Church to forgive sin as dele- 
gates of Christ, was well established right from the beginning of 
the Church, the many questions arising out of this principle were 
by no means settled all at once. The man, therefore, who acknowl- 
edges the teaching authority of the Church, and believes that she 
is guided in her final pronouncements on questions of faith and 
morality, has a secure foundation, while the mere student of his- 
tory will scarcely find his way out of the labyrinth of difficulties. 
The expression “power of the keys” used here by the Code is 
familiar to the student of Patrology. It is an ancient and very 
frequent term to designate the power that Christ delegated to St. 
Peter and the other Apostles, to grant in His name forgiveness of 
sins to properly disposed Christians. It is, besides, a very appro- 
priate figure of the effects of the power of absolution from sin, 
because sin bars the entrance to the beatific vision of God, famil- 
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iarly called heaven, and absolution opens the gate, so to speak, to 
that happy state. 

That mortal sins only must be confessed has been the constant 
teaching of the Church, and sound human reason would tell us 
that small failings and lesser transgressions of God’s laws, which 
are unfortunately frequent with imperfect human beings, may be 
remitted on easier terms. 

The Code states that only mortal sins committed after Baptism, 
are matter for confession, because in the case of an adult his sins 
are, as a rule, wiped out by receiving Baptism. It is possible that 
Baptism is received without even an imperfect sorrow for past 
sins, and consequently the soul could not be cleansed from these 
sins, pardon being impossible where there is no repentance, but 
even in that case sins committed before Baptism are considered not 
to fall under the jurisdiction of the Church. Sanctifying grace 
would be infused into such a soul when that person supplies what 
was lacking, namely sorrow for his sins. Generally speaking this 
case is theoretical rather than practical, though it may occur in the 
case of a person who had expressed a desire to be baptized, and is 
subsequently actually baptized in an accident or other sudden danger 
to life. There it may happen that the proper disposition to receive 
the grace of Baptism is wanting. 

2. The Code teaches that the confession of mortal sins must be 
preceded by a thorough examination of conscience, in order that 
the person may find out the number and species of mortal sins 
committed since his last confession. The obligation to investigate 
the condition of one’s soul is demanded by, and is contained in, the 
precept of confession. What constitutes a careful examination 
depends entirely on the circumstances of persons and the length of 
time since the last confession, habits of life, etc. All that is re- 
quired is that a person reflects, after invoking God’s aid, so as to 
have reasonable certainty of the number and species of the mortal 
sins he has committed since the last worthy confession. 

4. Finally, the Code insists on the obligation of confessing 
circumstances that change the species of sins. This law also is a 
logical and necessary consequence of the Divine commandment to 
confess all mortal sins. If a person does not confess circumstances 
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that change the nature or character of a sin and make it some 
other distinct kind of sin, he would not have complied with the 
precept to confess all mortal sins. People who are either extremely 
ignorant in their faith or who do not sufficiently interest themselves 
in the laws of God and the duties toward Him, lack the finer in- 
stincts of faith to feel any difference between one sin and another, 
while people of a deep and lively faith, though ignorant in theoret- 
ical knowledge, very easily, almost instinctively, feel the difference 
between one kind of sin and another. 


While it may be safely asserted that a person who does not know 
how to distinguish between various kinds of sins does not actually 
commit sins of which he has no knowledge, nevertheless the con- 
fessor has the duty to instruct a penitent who makes an incomplete 
confession. The ordinary distinctions between the various species 
of sins do not require a great amount of intelligence. Thus, for 
instance, in sins against the Sixth Commandment it is quite obvious 
that not all sins of impurity are alike. A Christian sense of mor- 
ality easily grasps the different kinds of crimes that may be com- 
mitted against that commandment. In the sins against fellow men 
likewise one will easily understand that it is not the same kind 
of sin to maltreat a father or mother or a stranger. In the Sev- 
enth Commandment one can easily understand that it would be 
insufficient simply to confess “I have stolen.” There is, therefore, 
no very great difficulty in teaching people at least those more 
obvious differences between sins which are commonly committed. 


Sins WuicuH May But NEED Not Bre CONFESSED 


Mortal sins committed after baptism and already properly con- 
fessed and directly absolved, and venial sins, are sufficient but not 
necessary matter for the Sacrament of Penance (Canon 902). 


This Canon is worded very carefully and each phrase has its 
meaning. After the Code has stated in the preceding Canon what 
sins must necessarily be confessed in order that the obligation of 
confession be satisfied, the present Canon points out the so-called 
materia libera of confession. 


“Mortal sins which have been properly confessed and directly 
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remitted need never be confessed again, but one is at liberty to 
confess them again if one so desires. The reader will notice that 
the Code says, “a mortal sin which has been directly remitted.” 
Why the words directly remitted? Because a person may make a 
sincere confession but out of his forgetfulness or some confusion of 
mind forgets to mention a mortal sin he has committed. His con- 
fession is good and the absolution will free him from all sins, but 
in reference to the sin not confessed there is no direct remission 
or absolution. Such a sin must be mentioned in another confession 
to satisfy the commandment of Christ. .Again, if there is some re- 
served sin confessed together with other sins, and the confessor 
has no power to absolve from that reserved sin, the confessor may 
for urgent reasons give the penitent absolution, yet the sin over 
which he has no power is not directly remitted; the obligation 
remains to confess that sin to a priest who has obtained the faculty 
to absolve from that sin. This case was quite frequent under the 
former law, but by the law of the new Code the confessor is given 
faculty to absolve directly from the reservation in urgent cases, 
both in Papal and in diocesan reservations. This position of the 
Code clears up a difficulty which was never satisfactorily answered 
under the old law. No matter how many different explanations 
have been given, it was never very satisfactory to say that a priest 
had jurisdiction over the non-reserved sins and could for weighty 
reasons give absolution though he had no jurisdiction over some 
reserved sin which the penitent confessed. By what power was the 
penitent absolved from that reserved sin so as to gain the state of 
grace? It is certain that one cannot gain the state of grace until 
all his mortal sins are remitted. The Church allowing such prac- 
tice under the old law evidently gave power to absolve under the 
condition imposed on the penitent to confess his sin again to a 
priest who had faculty to absolve from such sins. The new Code 
removes doubt in this matter. 

As to the repeated accusation of mortal sins after they have once 
been pardoned directly by absolution, one can easily understand 
why such sins may be matter for another confession and absolution. 
For it is a fact that by sin man has been extremely ungrateful to 
God, and has offended Him who by His very nature hates sin. 
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There is no doubt that it is quite natural for a son who has 
seriously offended his father and who has come to the full sense 
of his guilt, to again and again ask his father’s forgiveness. Thus 
he may effect the cancellation of temporary punishment still due 
for his sins and a stronger bond of affection will gradually be 
knitted. As long as the sinner does not know, and he will never 
know with certainty in this life, that all consequences of his guilt 
are wiped out, he does well indeed to accuse himself repeatedly of 
his past outrages against his Heavenly Father, and the renewed 
assurance of forgiveness, and the remittance of penalties to which 
the sinner made himself liable, will greatly benefit his soul. 


Venial sins, the Code teaches, are sufficient matter for con- 
fession. There is no necessity of confessing them, inasmuch as 
other good works done in a spirit of atonement will wipe out these 
sins. Nevertheless, the confession of venial sins and absolution 
from their guilt are a more direct and efficacious way of obtaining 
pardon. For practical purposes, it may be noted, it is better that a 
Christian soul center its attention on a few of the more dangerous 


kinds of venial sins and strive to overcome them, rather than to 
enumerate a great many of them in confession without much atten- 
tion to any of them. 


CONFESSION THROUGH AN INTERPRETER 


Persons who cannot confess in any other way than by means 
of an interpreter may, if they so desire, confess through an inter- 
preter, provided abuse and scandal are avoided, and the interpreter 
understands that he is bound to the seal of confession (Canon 
903). 

It is a general principle that one’s obligations are to be fulfilled 
only by the use of ordinary means, so that they are considered as 
not possible of fulfillment whenever they cannot be complied with 
by ordinary means. In cases, therefore, where persons want abso- 
lution from their sins and cannot easily reach a confessor who 
understands their language, they can get the benefit of absolution 
though they cannot make a complete confession. The obligation 
of confessing their sins is suspended until they have occasion to 
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confess to a priest who understands their language. It is entirely 
optional with such a penitent to confess through an interpreter, 
but the Code warns to guard against any abuse that might come 
from such manner of confessing. The case will rarely occur that 
a penitent wants to make use of this extraordinary means of con- 
fessing. The confessor must use his own judgment whether he 
should allow a confession through an interpreter, and, generally 
speaking, it would not be prudent to allow it inasmuch as there is 
never any obligation on the penitent to confess in that manner and 
therefore no necessity for it. The penitent can by other external 
acts show his good disposition and his sorrow for sin, which will 
be sufficient under the circumstances to grant him absolution. 


OBLIGATION OF DENUNCIATION 


According to the laws of the Apostolic Constitutions, especially 
the Constitution of Pope Benedict XIV, “Sacramentuim Poeniten- 
tiae,’ June 1, 1741, the penitent is obliged to denounce to the local 


Ordinary or the S. Congregation of the Holy Office, within one 
month, a priest who is guilty of solicitation in confession. The 
confessor to whom such a case is confessed is obliged, under grave 
obligation of conscience, to remind the penitent of this duty (Canon 
904). 

The Code, as the reader will notice, does not pass a new law in 
this matter, but restates the former laws of the Holy See on the 
subject, and especially the Constitution “Sacramentum Poeni- 
tentiae”’ of Pope Benedict XIV. We need not discuss here at 
length the questions in reference to solicitation, because all text 
books of Moral Theology deal with this matter. One all-important 
point in the matter of solicitation is the decision of the confessor 
whether in a given case solicitation has taken place. Nothing more 
important, perhaps, can ever be put before the confessor than this 
question. It is as serious a decision as a death sentence, wherefore 
the greatest possible care and study should be given such a case 
before rendering any decision. Hasty judgment in this matter is 
absolutely criminal, since a wrong decision will result in unjustly 
ruining the life and character of a priest without, perhaps, a possi- 
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bility of ever repairing the injustice. In this matter a malicioys 
revengeful, jealous woman can take deadly revenge under the cloak 
of religious zeal, and so can a hysterical, nervous woman and the 


many dangerous half-maniacs who are running free, while many a 
harmless idiot is confined in the insane asylum. Let him who reads 
understand. If a confessor had a difficult case involving restitu- 
tion of property of great value he would not wish to render a 
decision before he could study the case carefully. What is the 
value of any kind of property compared to the value of a priest’s 
life and character? 


CONFESSION TO A PRIEST OF A DIFFERENT RITE 


Any one of the faithful may confess his sins to any approved 
priest of another Rite if he so desires (Canon 905). 

In the United States we have representatives of many various 
Catholic Rites, Greek, Ruthenian, Armenian, Syriac, etc. All 
these Oriental Rites in Union with the Head of the Catholic 
Church, the Bishop of Rome, are Catholics in as true a sense as the 
Catholics of our Latin Rite. The difference of language, cere- _ 
monies and customs in their liturgy and other Church regulations 
is perfectly legitimate, since it is sanctioned by the Head of the 
Church. The priests of these Oriental Rites are priests as truly as 
those of the Latin Rite. Hence the Church teaches that Catholics 
of the Latin Rite may receive the Sacrament of Penance at the 
hands of approved priests of the Oriental Rites, and Catholics of 
Oriental Rites may go to confession to approved priests of the 
Latin Rite. 


THe Precept oF ANNUAL CONFESSION 


All Catholics of either sex who have reached the years of discre- 
tion, that is to say, the use of reason, are obliged to confess all 
their sins accurately once a year (Canon 906). 

The person who makes a sacrilegious or voluntarily invalid con- 
fession does not satisfy the precept of confession (Canon 907). 

The commandment to confess mortal sins in order to obtain 
forgiveness is a divine law, the law of Christ. The time when to 
make the confession is a law of the Church. In the early centuries 
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of the Church it became the custom to go to confession before the 
important feasts of the Church, especially Easter. St. John Chry- 
sostom, in one of his homilies, complains that many of the faithful 
come to Holy Communion on Easter Day without the “vestis nup- 
tialis,’” sanctifying grace. There was no law in those days to go 
to confession at a specified time, but it was always understood that 
those who were in mortal sin and wished to receive Holy Com- 
munion had to go to confession before receiving the Blessed 
Sacrament. vig eh dy 

Bishop Theodulph of Orleans (died in 821) made it a law for 
his diocese that the people had to go to confession in the week 
before Lent. A Council at Gran (in 1100) ruled that lay people 
should confess three times a year, the clergy on all higher feasts. 
The “Admonitio synodalis” of our Roman Pontifical which goes 
back to the tenth century demands that priests admonish the people 
on Ash Wednesday to go to confession. The Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) passed the general law that all the faithful who 
have come to the years of discretion must go to confession once 
a year. The Council of Trent repeated this law and the Code em- 
bodies it in its Canons. Though none of these authorities specify 
what time of the year that confession is to be made, it was quite 
clear from the Lateran Council that Easter time was meant, because 
the precept of confession and that of the Easter Communion are 
mentioned in the same sentence. 

Besides the annual confession in preparation for the Easter Com- 
munion, there may develop a strict duty to confess mortal sins at 
other times, on account of particular circumstances such as danger 
of death, or whenever one wishes to receive Holy Communion. 
The Council of Trent teaches that it is Christ’s commandment not 
to approach Holy Communion without first confessing the mortal 
sins which a person may have on his conscience. 

The obligation of annual confession is, according to the teaching 
of the Church, incumbent on children who have come to the use 
of reason and this is generally presumed at the age of seven. In 
this case the obligation rests chiefly on the parents and the pastor. 
The children must, therefore, be instructed at an early age. 

Furthermore, the precept of annual confession urges only when 
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a person has committed mortal sins, for, as we saw above, the con- 
fession of venial sins is altogether a matter of free choice. Prac. 
tically people who keep themselves from mortal siris are those who 
go frequently to confession and Holy Communion. Experience 
proves quite conclusively that without the frequent use of these 
means of grace a person cannot easily guard himself against mortal 
sin in the continual struggle against temptations from many 
sources. 

Canon 907 states a principle which seems almost self-evident, 
namely that a bad confession does not satisfy the annual precept 
of confession. In the propositions condemned as scandalous by 
Pope Alexander VII, Sept. 24, 1665, there is included one which 
reads, “He who makes a voluntarily invalid confession satisfies 
the precept of the Church.” The Code evidently wanted to embody 
this proposition in its laws so that no controversy on this point 
may ever be raised again. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Contracting a Censure 


By the Rev. GeraLp Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case: Alexis draws from his penitent the admission that he has 
read a scurrilous book by an apostate, preaching and defending 
apostasy. He finds that the penitent was aware of the sinfulness 
of the course he took. To make sure whether any censure was 
incurred he asks: “Did you know that excommunication attached 
to your sin?” Seeing that his words are not understood, he puts 
the question in another form: “Were you aware at the time that 
you were cutting yourself off from many of the privileges enjoyed 
by Catholics?” The reply is: “No, I knew that I was doing very 
wrong, that is all.” 

Question: 1. What is a censure, and for what is it inflicted? 

2. Does ignorance excuse from incurring a censure? 

3. Did Alexis’ penitent fall under excommunication? 

4. Were Alexis’ questions correctly put? 

Answer: 1. A censure is an ecclesiastical penalty depriving a 
baptized person who has committed a crime and is contumacious, 
of certain spiritual goods or of some advantage connected there- 
with, until such time as the repentant culprit is absolved. (Can. 
2241, par. I.) It is a medicinal punishment. Its purpose is not 
precisely to avenge the transgression of the law, but primarily to 
effect the amendment of the transgressor. It is not necessarily 
reserved to any ecclesiastical superior, in fact, there are some cen- 
sures not reserved at all. 

To incur the penalty several conditions are necessary : 

(1) One must have committed a crime, 7. e., a violation of a - 
law to which is attached a canonical sanction. This of course does 
not imply that those in the Church who are vested with legislative 
authority may not punish their unruly subjects for offences not 
mentioned in the Code (Can. 2222, par. 1). But when they choose 
to do so, they are warned to proceed with the utmost prudence and 
reserve. (Can. 2218, par. I.) 
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(2) The crime must be external. No evil thought or sinfy 
desire, no act, no matter how heinous, which is not externalized js 
ever punished by censure. The act need not be public, 1. ¢., gener- 
ally known or committed under such conditions that the knowledge 
of it will easily spread abroad. (Can. 2197, 1.) 

(3) The crime must be a mortal sin. An ecclesiastical penalty 
is never visited upon a venial offense. 

(4) The crime must be consummated. This implies two 
things: (a) It must be perfect in its kind. For instance: were 
murder punishable by excommunication, the unsuccessful attempt 
to kill or a well-laid plot that miscarried, would not be subject to 
the censure. This does not mean, however, that an attempt to 
commit a crime is not punishable by law. (Can. 2212, 4.) 

(b) The crime must measure up to the strict wording of the 
law. If for instance, it is the procuring of abortion that comes 
under the law, then that, and no other operation, even though 
morally indefensible, is to be understood. 

(5) Contumacy or contempt of the law is another requirement, 
viz., that one knows the Church has in her written Code set down 
a penalty to fall automatically on the transgressor or that the 
ecclesiastical superior has given due warning of the punishment 
impending, and one pays no attention to it. 

(6) Lastly, there must be moral certainty of the presence of all 
five above-mentioned conditions. 

2. Ignorance is affected or studied when it is the direct object 
of the will—when one deliberately wishes to be ignorant of one’s 
obligations—supine or crass, when practically no effort is made to 
find out whether there is a law or not. Authorities are not agreed 
as to whether there is a degree of ignorance, short of supine, which 
is grievously culpable. 

Cerato, Sole, Walsh, admit that there is. On their view, then, 


only the worst kind of carelessness could give rise to crass ignorance. 
Now—studied ignorance either of the law or the penalty excuses 
from no censure. There would be studied ignorance of the law if 
a person took pains to avoid the knowledge that certain kinds of 
books are forbidden. There would be studied ignorance of the 
penalty if a person wilfully shunned every chance of enlightenment 
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on the existence of a censure attached to the reading of some for- 
bidden books. Crass or supine ignorance excuses only when the 
wording of the law implies full and perfect deliberation; when such 
expressions as “knowingly,” “deliberately,” etc., are used. Any 
ignorance short of supine excuses one from incurring a censure.’ 

3. To determine whether Alexis’ penitent incurred the censure 
contained in 2318, par. 1, we must examine his conduct in the light 
cf 1 and 2. He committed a mortal sin, but his ignorance of the 
penalty was not due to total neglect on his part; he had never heard 
it mentioned and it probably never occurred to him to inquire. On 
his own statement he did not incur excommunication. 

4. Yes. Alexis’ questions were correctly put and they elicited 
the necessary information. 


_1 It may not be out of place to add here that the faithful, as a rule, know very 
little about ecclesiastical penalties and that their ignorance, in the great majority 
of cases, is in no way culpable. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckKFasT ABBEY 
The Great Antiphons of Advent 


The 17th of December is always a day of special solemnity and 
sacredness for all those whom either duty or devotion has familiar- 
ized with the Sacred Liturgy. Even the Anglican “Book of Com- 
mon Prayer” still retains traces of what has always been considered 
the very height, so to speak, of the liturgical season of Advent. 
O Sapientia stands in the Calendar against the 17th day of Decem- 
ber, thus reminding even those who have thrown to the winds the 
sacred heritage of the ages, of the glories of ancient days. But for 
us these glories are no mere memories, or, as may well be, archaeo- 
logical puzzles. Year after year, throughout the world, this day 
is looked forward to by countless priests and religious, because on 
this day we are allowed once again to raise our voices in the sweet 
melodies which are so worthy a vehicle for the noble thoughts 
enshrined in these Great O’s, as they are popularly called. None 
are excluded from the emotions of yearning and longing which 
these stately songs arouse in the heart. Not only the Monk in 
canopied choir-stall, or the Cathedral dignitary beneath the soaring 
vault of some ancient fane, even the most isolated parish priest, 
living, perhaps, in a small country village, who reads the Great 
Antiphons on these short winter afternoons, seated by his lonely 
fireside—or better, kneeling before the altar of his church—each 
and all swell the mighty cry which goes up to Christ, the Son of 
God—in this dim vesper hour—calling on Him to come, to tarry 
no longer, for the work of Redemption brooks no more delays. 

(1) The Great Antiphons, as they stand in our Breviary today, 
are all addressed to the Second Person of the Adorable Trinity. 
They are seven in number. In the Middle Ages, however, different 
churches were wont to sing one or more Antiphons addressed, not 
to Christ, but to Our Lady, St. Thomas, or even the holy City of 
Jerusalem. None of these survive in the Roman Breviary, except 
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the one to the Blessed Virgin Mary, which is now the antiphon of 
the Magnificat at both Vespers on the feast of the Expectation of 
Our Blessed Lady, 18th December. But as this feast is now no 
longer in the Calendar of the Universal Church, we may say that 
there remain only seven Great Antiphons. 

V Unfortunately, it is well-nigh impossible to find anything certain 
about either authorship or date of these sublime compositions. 
That they are very old can be proved from the now suppressed 
antiphons—which are obvious imitations of the others. Now these 
imitations are themselves of great antiquity; for instance, the 
Antiphon “O Virgo Virginum” is already met with in the Anti- 
phonony of Amalarius of Metz, A.D. 820, or thereabouts. Another 
proof of their antiquity is found in an Anglo-Saxon poem of the 
eighth century by Cynewulf, entitled “The Christ.” This precious 
poem was discovered by Mr. A. S. Cook, of Yale University. 
“The whole of that magnificent product of Anglo-Saxon genius in 
the eighth century proves to be a sort of glorification of the ecclesi- 
astical season of Advent, and in particular the first division, or 
canto, of the poem is seen to be founded almost exclusively upon 
the text of the Great O’s, which are simply paraphrased one after 
another, and worked with considerable literary skill into the text of 
the poem.” 

Alcuin, who died in 804, on Whit-Monday, surrendered his soul 
to God with the words of the antiphon “O clavis David” upon his 
lips. Dom Cabrol would have us believe that our antiphons date 
back no further than the ninth century (Dict. d’Archéol. & Liturg. 
article: Avent). It seems to us that Cynewulf’s poem—were it 
alone—would justify our claim to far greater antiquity for these 
Antiphons. The noble symmetry of their structure, the terseness 
of their wording, the depth of symbolism that we justly admire in 
them, seem to supply intrinsic evidence that they are as old as any — 
of the oldest of our liturgical compositions, and may, in fact, well 
date back to the days of St. Gregory the Great. 

In Cathedrals and Abbey churches, the intoning, and singing of 
our Antiphons had been surrounded with a vast deal of pomp and 


—_—. 


1 Thurston, The Month, Dec. 1905, p. 620, to whom we are much indebted 
for this article. 
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ceremonial. The intoning of any one of them was considered q 
mark of special honor and was the jealously guarded privilege of 
certain officials and dignitaries. Thus, for instance, we learn from 
the ancient chronicles that O Sapientia was intoned by the Abbot, 
in the Abbey of Fleury, now St. Benoit-sur-Loire; by the Chan- 
cellor, at Rouen Cathedral, and by the Prior, at Bury St. Edmunds, 
O Clavis David would be intoned by the Cellarer, at Fleury, and 
by the Treasurer at Rouen; O Radix Jesse by the Gardener, at 
Fleury, etc. It is easy to see the connection between the antiphon 
and the officers who intoned it: those were simple and unsophisti- 
cated days, when the changing seasons of the Liturgical year were 
looked forward to with a holy eagerness, and were relied upon for 
bringing beauty and variety into the drab monotony of human 
existence (Thurston, Joc. cit.) 

This absorbing interest in the Liturgy, in those far-off days, is 
beautifully shown in the following incident related by the Vener- 
able Bede: “In the monastery over which Ceolfrith (his own 
Abbot) presided, all who could read, or preach, or recite the Anti- 
phons and Responsories were swept away, except the Abbot him- 
self, and one little lad nourished and taught by him, who is now a © 
priest of the same monastery . . . (this was Bede himself). And 
the Abbot, sad at heart . . . ordained that contrary to their former 
rite, they should, except at Vespers and Matins, recite the psalms 
without Antiphons, and when this had been done with many tears 
and lamentations on his part for the space of a week, he could bear 
it no longer, but decreed that the psalms with their antiphons should 
be restored . . . and . . . by means of himself and the aforesaid 
boy be carried out, with no little labor, that which he had decreed, 
until he could either train himself, or procure from elsewhere, men 
able to take part in the divine service’ (Plummer’s Bede I). 


(2) Our Antiphons are all alike in structure: they begin with 
a cry of the heart, addressed to Jesus Christ—O Wisdom; 
O Adonai! O Root of Jesse! Then this title or invocation is 
briefly expanded in words taken from the inspired Volume, and the 


whole ends in a simple, direct appeal to Him, to come. Each Anti- 
phon will well repay careful study and meditation—we have here a 
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veritable mine of rich thoughts both for our personal devotion and 


for the pulpit. 

O Sapientia! “OQ Wisdom, which didst proceed from the mouth of the Most 
High, reaching from end to end mightily and sweetly ordering all things: come 
to teach us the way of prudence.” 

The Antiphon is based on Ecclesiasticus XXIV. 5: “J (Wis- 
dom) came out of the mouth of the Most High”; and Wisdom 
VIII. 1: “She reacheth from end to end mightily and ordereth all 
things sweetly.” The whole economy of “the mystery of godliness” 
is described in these words. Bernal Wisdom comes down to earth * 
to guide the feet of erring man along the paths of prudence. Like 
sheep, we had all gone astray, “we have erred from the path of 
truth... we wearied ourselves in the way of iniquity and destruc- 
tion, and have walked through hard ways” (Sap. v. 6,7). The * 
Incarnation gives us a Teacher of infinite wisdom—one who spoke 
to men in such wise that “they were astonished at his doctrine, for 
he was teaching them as one having power” (Mark I. 22). And 
again: “All that heard Him were astonished at His wisdom and 
his answers” (Luke II. 47). Yet He does not force or overpower 
the mind of man: He does not dazzle, but gently enlightens and 
sweetly stirs and draws our hearts towards “obedience to the faith” 


(Rom. I. 5). 


“*6 Adonai! “O Lord and Leader of the House of Israel, who didst appear 
to Moses in the fire of a burning bush and didst give unto him the Law upon 
Sinai: come to redeem us with outstretched arm.” 


The Mighty God, Adonai, Whose outstretched arm brought the 
House of Israel from out of the land of bondage; who spoke to 
Moses from amid the flaming bush and in the thunders of Sinai, 
is now awaited by us—not with terror, but with yearning love. 
He comes to save and redeem—but the greatest work of His out-” 
stretched arm is about to be accomplished, not by a display of - 
power, but in weakness and lowliness. “Evinanivit semetipsum,” 
He emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant (slave) ... 
he humbled himself, becoming obedient . . . Philipp. II. 7). 


O Radix Jesse! O Root of Jesse, who art raised up as a standard for the 
nations, before whom kings shall shut their mouths, whom the Gentiles shall 
beseech: come to deliver us, tarry no longer.” 


“In that day,” says Isaias, in illa die, the mysterious day of the 
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Messias, “the Root of Jesse, who standeth for an ensign of the people, 
him the Gentiles shall beseech” (Is. XI. 10). Our Lord Himself 
tells us that even as Moses raised on high the brazen serpent, in the 
desert, so must the Son of Man be raised on high, upon the tree of 
the cross, that standard around which all must rally who would 
escape from death and destruction; “Whosoever shall look on it, 
shall live’ (Num. XXI. 8). 


O Clavis David! “O Key of David and Sceptre of the House of Israel: 
who openest and none shutteth, shuttest and none openeth: come, and bring 
forth the captive from the house of bondage, who sitteth in darkness and the 
shadow of death.” 





The Key, in scriptural language, is an emblem of power: thus 
“to thee I shall give the keys of the Kingdom of heaven.” Our 
Antiphons are based on Isaias XXII. 22. “J will lay the Key of 
the House of David upon his shoulder: and he shall open, and none 
shall shut; and he shall shut, and none shall open.” In the Apoca- 
lypse we hear Our Lord speak of His power, signified by the Key: 
“These things saith the Holy One, and the True One, he that hath 
the Key of David .. .” (Apoc. III. 7). 

And, indeed, what title could more becomingly be given to Him . 
who, with the precious Key of His Cross, has opened for us the 
Gate of heaven; to whom Holy Church daily cries out: Aperuisti 
credentibus regna coelorum. 


O oriens! “O Orient, Splendor of light everlasting and Sun of Justice! 
come, and enlighten those who are seated in darkness and the shadow of death.” 


“Behold a Man, THE ORIENT is his name!” (Zach. VI. 12) 
proclaimed the prophet of old, and in the New Testament, Zach- 
arias, the priest of the Old Law, sings in the joy of his heart the 
Dawn of a new era: “the Orient from on high hath visited us, to 
enlighten them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. . .’7 
(Luc. I. 78, 79). Wisdom, according to Solomon, is “the bright- 
ness of eternal light,’ (Sap. VII. 26) and St. Paul describes the 
glory of the Word of the Father as “the brightness of His glory, 
splendor gloriae’ (Heb. I. 3). 

Our God is a God of light “the Father of lights, with whom there 
is no change, nor shadow of alteration” (James I. 17). “God ts 
light, and in him there is no darkness” (1 Jo. I. 5). Coming into 
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this world of darkness, He opens our eyes to heaven’s brightness 
—for He is “the true light, that enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into this world” (Jo. 1. 9). If the world is not saved, but con- 
demned—for Christ did not pray for it—it is “because the light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than the light: 
for their works were evil” (Jo. III. 19). 

O Rex Gentium! “O King of Nations, the object of their longing! corner- 
stone who makest two to be one: come and save man whom thou didst fashion 
out of the clay!” 

Christ Jesus is in very deed a King, “Lord of lords and King of 
kings’ (Apoc. XVII. 14). His coming is thus foretold by the 
prophet: “J will move all nations, and the DESIRED of all nations 
shall come’ (Aggeus II. 8). We witness the literal fulfilment of 
this prophecy at this very time: all the nations of the vast Roman 
empire are agog—great expectations, mysterious and unreasoned, 
but universal, are entertained by them. Families and peoples are 
in motion, to be registered, so that Caesar may know the number 
of possible soldiers and the tribute he might exact from his sub- 
jects. This universal movement brings about that Jesus, the 
Desired of all nations, is born in Bethlehem, as foretold by Isaias, 
whereas, in the ordinary course of things He should have been born 
at Nazareth, where His mother lived. Thus do human events, nay, 
human passions, concur in the realization of the designs of Provi- 
dence which “ordereth all things sweetly.” Christ is the Corner- 
stone: “This is the stone that was rejected by you the builders, 
which is to become the head of the corner’ (Acts IV. 11) and, 
says St. Paul “He is our peace, who hath made both one, fecit 
utraque unum” (Eph. II. 14). , 


“O Emmanuel, our King and Lawgiver, the expectation of the nations and 
their Saviour: come, to save us, O Lord our God.” 


Emmanuel: “They shall call his name Emmanuel . . . God with 
us” (Matth. I. 23; Is. VII. 14). “The Lord is our Judge, the 
Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our King, He will save us” (Is. 
XXXIII. 22). Jesus is the object of the longings of the human 
race: “The sceptre shall not be taken away from Juda. . . till he 
come that is to be sent: and he shall be the Expectation of nations” 
(Gen. XLIX. 10). Such is the glorious promise of the dying 
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Patriarch to his son. The prophecy is about to be realized at long 
last. “Rejoice greatly ... behold thy King will come to thee, the 
just and Saviour” (Zach. 1X. 9). “We hope inthe living God, 
who 1s the Saviour of all men...” (1 Tim. IV. 10). 

Here then, in bald analysis, are those wonderful antiphons, so 


wholly admirable in the conciseness of their phraseology, so deep 


in their significance, embodying the very substance of the sacred 
oracles. Be they taken singly or all together, they are a sublime 
expression of the yearnings of humanity, the longing desires of the 
Church, the secret aspiration of every soul, after the coming of 
the Saviour. Nor are they, so to speak, merely retrospective—as 
expressing the prayers of the Patriarchs of old. The Saviour has 
come, we know, and His birth is the most solemn date of human 
history. But our cry to Him is not vain or void. In answer to 
our pleading and longing, our Emmanuel will come to us again 
and again, to be born mystically in our hearts. ‘““Donec formetur 
Christus in vobis” ; the spiritual life is a birth and growth of Christ 
in us—until the blessed hour when we come to the “fulness of the 
age of Christ.” 

Let us, therefore, sing or say these noble Antiphons with a full 
heart. If it be our privilege to sing them in choir—the Gregorian 
melody will lend an added warmth and sweetness to our prayer. 
But even the priest by the fireside, or the priest in the railway 
carriage, cannot fail to feel something of the indefinable charm and 
grace of these petitions. Let us make them the subject of our 
prayer, or meditation, not only during these day of Advent, but at 
other times also. A longing and yearning after Our Lord’s coming 
is the very soul of the spiritual life. “And the spirit and the bride 
say: Come, And he that heareth, let him say: Come .. . Surely, 
I come quickly: Amen. Come, Lord Jesus’ (Apoc. ult. 17 and 20). 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


Tue Hoty FatHer Honors Famous SHRINE oN Mount La 
VERNA 


In memory of the seventh centenary of the Foundation of the 
Third Order of St. Francis of Assisi, commemorated this year, the 
Holy Father endows the church on Mount La Verna with the title 
of Minor Basilica. This church was built by the sons of St. Francis 
soon after the death of the saint. It encloses the spot where, in 
1224, St. Francis received the impression of the sacred wounds of 
our Lord in his hands, feet and side. On the hill, called Mount La 
Verna, St. Francis spent a large part of each year in retreat and 
prayer. Next to the church of the Portiuncula, near Assisi, Mount 
La Verna is most closely associated with the life of the Poor Man 
of Assisi. Both places became renowned places of pilgrimage for 
the Catholics of all European countries (Letters Apostolic, Aug. 
23, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 472). 


THe Hoty FatHer Honors THE MEMORY OF THE GREAT 


Musician, JOHN PIERLUIGI OF PALESTRINA 


The town of Palestrina is about to erect a beautiful monument 
in honor of its illustrious citizen, the great musician, John Pierluigi, 
and has chosen the Cardinal of Palestrina to preside over the 
festivities. The Holy Father is pleased with the news and highly 
approves of the plans, because Pierluigi has done much to enhance 
the dignity and devotion of Catholic worship by his musical pro- 
ductions during the time he was director of the Papal choir in the 
Sistine chapel. In order to show his interest in the honors bestowed 
on Pierluigi, the Holy Father gives a contribution towards the 
erection of the monument, and appoints the Cardinal of Palestrina 
as his official representative at the planned celebrations (Letter of 
His Holiness to His Eminence Vincent Cardinal Vanutelli, Sept. 
19, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 473). 
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BisHop ASSISTING AT CERTAIN PARTS OF THE DIVINE OFFICE Is 


EXCUSED FROM PRIVATE RECITATION 


The S. Congregation of the Council declares that a bishop who 
assists at the Divine Office immediately before saying a pontifical 
Mass may recite during Terce, or None, as the case may be, the 
prayers in preparation for the Mass and need not recite the canoni- 
cal hour privately afterwards. Also in other functions, for instance 
at Vespers, when he is engaged in the performance of ceremonies 
according to the Ceremonial of Bishops, he need not privately recite 
these parts afterwards, because the choir supplies. While he is not 
thus engaged, he is to recite the psalms, litanies, etc., with the choir 
(S. Congregation of the Council, April 17 and July 10, 1921; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 477). 


MANNER OF CONDUCTING GENERAL CHAPTERS OF DIOCESAN 


RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS 


The S. Congregation of Religious declares: (1) The right to 
determine the place of the General Chapter of Diocesan Religious 
Congregations who have houses in several dioceses, belongs wo the 
Superior General of the Congregation and not to the Ordinary of 
the diocese where the motherhouse of the Congregation is situated. 
(2) The Ordinary of the place where the General Chapter is held, 
has the right to preside at the Chapter, and not the Ordinarv of the 
diocese where the motherhouse is located (S. Congregation of the 
Religious, July 2, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis. Vol. XIII, page 481). 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 

















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


APPARENT CONTRADICTION BETWEEN CANONS 522 AND 876 


—- S 


AxsouT CONFESSORS OF SISTERS 


Question: Your Review, Sept. 1921, gave an explanation of the two Canons 
522 and 876, which apparently contradict one another, in an effort to harmonize 
them. This interpretation seems, however, to give too much weight to Canon 
522, while the force of Canon 876 seems to be lessened. Is there no other way 
of reconciling these two Canons without lessening the force of either? 

CoNFESSARIUS. 

Answer: We have since received a communication from a cor- 
respondent which throws more light on the meaning of Canon 522. 
Canon 876 demands special faculties in order to validly hear Sis- 
ters’ confessions. After this general rule, that Canon adds a clause 
which states that the concession of Canon 522 is not revoked by 
the general rule but is to operate as an exception to the rule. 

Canon 522 grants a concession to the effect that if some Sister 
for the peace of her conscience wishes to confess to any approved 
priest of the diocese, she may do so when she makes her confession 
in a church, public or semi-public oratory. 

In the case discussed in the September issue wf this Review 
we had gone so far as to hold that a whole community of Sisters 
confessing in a church could be absolved by any priest, even if 
they came quite regularly to such a church for confession. We 
evidently stretched Canon 522 more than the wording of that 
Canon warrants. Our correspondent draws attention to the words 
“aliqua soror,’ “ad tranquillitatem suae conscientiae,’ which terms 
indicate sufficiently that Canon 522 speaks of individual Sisters and 
of particular cases. This a quite satisfactory interpretation of 
Canon 522, isasmuch as it is in harmony with sound rules of inter- 
pretation which demand that one adhere closely to the meaning of 
the terms of law, and it gives to each of the two Canons such a 
meaning that neither Canon is superfluous but retains a distinct 
ruling. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE DECREE OF THE-HOLy OFFICE ON THE 


Y. M. C. A. And KINDRED SOCIETIES 


Question: Has the Holy Father positively condemned the Y. M. C. A.? 
How must we interpret his letter against this organization? What is the stand 
of our American Bishops, have any of them condemned the Y. M. C. A.? 


Fr. C. 

Answer: The instruction of the Holy Office warning against 
societies like the Young Men’s Christian Association seems to be 
rather a warning against the dangers to the faith of Catholic young 
men than a direct condemnation of that organization. In fact, as 
the reader of that Instruction will notice, the warning was not 
exclusively directed against the Y. M. C. A., but rather against 
all non-Catholic denominational organizations in which a Catholic 
is apt to come into close touch with zealous adherents of non- 
Catholic religious preachers and is in danger of falling under their 
proselytizing influence. 


Whether individual bishops have explicitly forbidden the Cath- 
olics of their dioceses to become members of, or retain membership 
in, that organization is rather difficult to know, unless one hap- 
pened to read the official paper of a diocese in which the bishop 
published a regulation to that effect. It would not be good policy 
to forbid this society merely in some dioceses and not in others. 
The Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore decreed 
that no individual bishop should publicly condemn any society, but 
rather act in unison with the rest of the bishops of the United 
States, so as to have uniformity of discipline in such an important 
matter. 


As to the interpretation of the decree of the Holy Office, it seems 
that in Italy the Y. M. C. A. works far more directly against the 
principles of Catholic faith than in the United States. For the S. 
Congregation refers to a booklet published by the Central Office of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Italy which states this society’s purpose to be 
the teaching of Christianity independent of any church, and apart 
from every definite religious Creed. If the Y. M. C. A. avows this 
to be its purpose, there is no need of any further condemnation, for 
from the Catholic standpoint of faith it has condemned itself. For 
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a Catholic to join the Y. M. C. A. in Italy would be the same as 
to join a distinct religious sect. 

What about the Y. M. C. A. in the United States? Is there 
a sufficient solidarity of that organization throughout the world 
so as to ascribe the same object and purpose to all its branches? 
Here in the States the Y. M. C. A. has not generally been regarded 
as an independent religious sect, but rather as a fraternal organiza- 
tion, purporting to afford in its club houses sport, recreation and 
facilities of an educational character. We have known good Cath- 
olic young men, whom no one acquainted with them would accuse of 
laxity in their religion, who have taken out a membership card in 
Y. M. C. A. club houses, so as to enable them to make use of the 
gymnasium, swimming pool and other benefits offered in these club 
houses. If they do not take any part in any objectionable features 
and merely go to enjoy material benefits, which in many cases they 
cannot get elsewhere in their city or town, it is difficult to see why 
such practice should be unlawful. F requently these club houses are 
built and supported by public benevolence and they somewhat par- 
ticipate of the nature of public amusement places. 

The objection might be raised that by the same kind of reason- 
ing one would justify membership in other forbidden societies. 
However, there is no evidence at present that our Y. M. C. A. is 
in the same class as those forbidden societies. It must be admitted, 
nevertheless, that an element of danger remains and efforts should 
be made to keep young Catholics away from these club houses. 
But how can this be accomplished in these days when those gym- 
nasium facilities are considered a necessity rather than a luxury? 
Catholic young men’s clubs will have to be established by the united 
effort of the parishes in a town or city. They must be made dio- 
cesan institutions, and by decree of the bishop the parishes must 
contribute to such Catholic club houses if they are to give our young 
men the facilities afforded in the Y. M. C. A. In some towns the 
civil authorities have provided swimming pools, and other recrea- 
tion facilities, in connection with school buildings, and such would 
be preferable to Y. M. C. A. club houses, inasmuch as there are no 
ministers there to force their religion upon our young men whenever 
they have a chance, for they are extremely eager to do this. 
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Hoty Mass Not to Be Sariw WitTHovuT ALTAR Boy 


Question: In a gathering of senior priests the contention of a junior priest 
that we should not say Mass without a server, which point this young priest 
had stated from the pulpit in urging parents to send their sons to serve, was 
somewhat ridiculed. Is it not better to say Mass without a server than not 
to say Mass at all? Or is it true that Rome has stated that if there is no 
server, do not say Mass? I was told that a question had been sent to Rome 
by some Order priests in missions among the Mexicans of this country, asking 
what to do about this matter since they had quite frequently no server. Rome 
is said to have answered, “do not say Mass without a server.” Fr. C. 

Answer: It is rather strange that the question of saying Mass 
without an altar boy comes up for discussion so frequently since 
the Code became law, as though there was something new in the 
Code on this point. That law is centuries old. The Church always 
discountenanced the practice of saying Mass without the presence 
of any assistants. The Sacrifice of the Mass is essentially a public, 
sacrificial worship, and hence it is not becoming that it should be 
said when the priest is all alone. In the ninth century we find 
synods forbidding this practice severely. It seems, however, that 
the presence of some people is more important than that of an altar 
boy, who represents but very imperfectly the trained acolytes 
of old. 


We have no knowledge of a communication from Rome such 
as referred to by the correspondent. It is at most a private answer, 
which would not affect anyone else except the priests to whom the 
answer was directed. However, if it is a fact, it would show the 
mind of the S. Congregation in the interpretation of this law. 

What is to be done in practice? The first duty is to try with 
reasonable effort to secure an altar boy. Perhaps some small 
remuneration, as it is custom in some countries in Europe to pay 
each week, would go far towards regularly having an altar boy. 
But if the priest cannot get any server to come on week days, and 
there are places where it is practically impossible to get a boy, shall 
the priest have to stop saying Mass on week days, even if some 
people come to the Mass? We hardly think that he has to abstain 
from saying Holy Mass when there are at least a few people in 
church. That seems to answer the essential part of the rule. Most 
commentators of the old law, which in this matter is identical with 
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the law of the Code, seem to prohibit the saying of Holy Mass when 
the priest is all alone in the church or chapel. 

Before the Holy See declared that the various formulas of 
faculties in the United States had ceased, permission was granted 
to say Holy Mass without an altar boy, and Masses at which there 
was nobody present but the priest were quite frequent. We do not 
doubt that the concession was often abused, inasmuch as it would 
have been possible in many cases to have an altar boy, if some effort 
had been made. Though the privilege existed, it did not dispense 
from making a reasonable effort to have an altar boy. Now we 
have become so much accustomed to this practice in the many years 
that we were granted this concession that it is rather difficult to 
change all at once. We fail to see the reason why some authofs 
make no allowance at all, and hold that the prohibition to say Mass 
without an altar boy is very grave, when as a matter of fact, such 
dispensation was readily granted to us before, and even instances 
of abuse were not stopped with the severity with which we might 
have expected them to be stopped. The only satisfactory solution 
of this question is that our bishops, who well know that in many 
cases the priest cannot get an altar boy, petition the Holy See for a 
renewal of the former faculty, with the understanding that it is not 
to be exercised unless a reasonable effort has been made to get some- 
one to serve at the Mass. 


OBLIGATION OF SENDING CHILDREN TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 





Question: Are parents who send their children to public schools, when they 
have a good Catholic school at their door, entitled to absolution? It is sup- 
posed that they have no reasons for sending their children to the public school, 
not even financial. The writer, having read Canon 1113, is of the opinion that 
absolution should be denied to such parents, especially when they have no lawtul 
excuse for breaking a solemn law of the Church. Pastor. 


Answer. We must by no means compromise our principles of | 


faith, even if by our firmness we displease Catholics who do not 
have the right understanding of their duties toward God ard their 
children. The Instruction of the S. Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, November 24, 1875, is still the rule to go by in this matter 
of Catholic education of children. 

It cannot be right in principle to divorce religion from the school 
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training of a child. Neither adults nor children have the right to 
determine whether they will or will not have religion. Too often 
we hear in these days the erroneous principle repeated that man has 
the right to choose his religion. Only an unbeliever can with some 
semblance of logic make such a statement. A believer, whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic, who holds such an opinion is remarkable 
for want of common sense and good, natural logic. Ours is abso- 
lutely the duty to worship God, and to worship Him exactly in the 
way He requires. An individual may be mistaken in what he 
believes to be God's will in the manner of worship, but that which 
he believes to be God’s will he must follow, and in that matter he 
has no choice. Parents are responsible to God for their children, 
not only in supplying their material wants but also in teaching them 
the laws of God. They must teach the children, or see to it that 
they are taught, what the parents honestly believe to be God’s will. 

The S. Congregation, in the Instruction cited above, says very 
plainly that parents who have an opportunity of sending their chil- 
dren to a good Catholic school, cannot be absolved if they stub- 
bornly refuse to do their duty in this important matter. Whether 
or not the parents in our case have a good excuse, and what they 
are to do to supply the religious teaching, the pastor should not 
decide but refer the matter to his bishop. This Instruction says 
nothing more nor less than what good sound principles of faith 
demand. That the bishop is to judge in the case is also in harmony 
with the recognized principles of law, according to which all mat- 
ters of a public character are not to be decided by the priest but by 
the bishop. 


PEoPpLE Must RECEIVE THE Last SACRAMENTS FROM THEIR 
Proper Pastor. PLACE OF RESIDENCE DETERMINES PROPER 
PASTOR 


Question: According to the Code, Canon 462, there is among the rights of 
pastors the administration of the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction. Now, 
can a resident of a parish attach himself to another parish, even a cathedral 
parish, with or without the consent of the bishop, pay his dues there and, exclud- 
ing a case of necessity, receive the Last Sacraments from a priest of that other 
parish ? ParocHus, 


Answer. This way of acquiring the rights of a parishioner, and 
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for a pastor to acquire the right over such people as their proper 
pastor, was considered legitimate in many dioceses before the Code 
became law. Inasmuch as we had no parishes properly so called 
under the old law, such system could be approved by the bishop. 
Under the laws of the Code, which bind in the United States no 
less than in the rest of the world except districts under the S. Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, such procedure of determining the 
proper parish and pastor is no longer possible. There can be no 
doubt on this point, for the Code lays down precise rules how one 
becomes a subject of a bishop and of a pastor. Domicile or quasi- 
domicile in the diocese, or in the parish, is the only way in which 
one can claim a diocese or a parish as his own, and by this rule we 
know who is the proper bishop and the proper pastor of any one of 
the faithful. 

The bishop cannot change this law of the Supreme Authority of 
the Church. It happens at times that some few families at the 
extreme end of a parish have difficulty to reach their own church 
and are much nearer to the neighboring church. If people in such 


a case request the bishop to transfer them to the parish which is 
more convenient for them to belong to, the bishop can change the 
limits of the respective parishes for the benefit of these people. 
Sometimes people who disliked the pastor of their own parish 
availed themselves of the former system and became parishioners 


of another parish by simply renting a pew there. This cannot be 
done any longer, because parish limits are decisive according to the 
Code. It is understood that a pastor will have sufficient tact not to 
force himself on people, of whom he knows that in case of a sick 
call they would not want him. No matter whether they are right 
or wrong in their dislike of the pastor, the patience and charity of 
the priestly character will prompt him in such cases to request 

another priest to administer the Sacraments. | 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





finmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of January 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By the Very Rev. Hucu Pops, O.P., $.T.M. 
The Creed 
The Third Article 


“Who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” 
. Why doubt His Vurginal Birth? 
. The Dignity of Chastity. 
. Men sneer at this Virginal Birth. 
. It was fitting that Christ should be born of a Virgin. 
The Resulting Dignity of Man. 


I. Why Doubt His Virginal Birth? 


“We who are brought up in purity and are the disciples of tem- 
perate living, let_us all with purest lips hymn the praises of God 
born of a Virgin. It is not true religion to worship the mere man, 
yet neither is it true piety to speak of Him as God alone, apart 
from His Manhood. For if Christ be, as He truly is, God, yet 
took not human nature, then are we strangers to salvation. Let 
us then adore Him as God while believing, too, that He became 
Man. Of what profit to call Him man without His Godhead? 
Wherein lies salvation if we confess not His Manhood together 
with His Godhead? Let us then acknowledge the presence of 
the King and the Physician. Jesus, the King, then, Who had come 
to be our Physician, when He had girt Himself with the clothes of 
our humanity, ministered to them that were sick; the perfect 
Teacher of babes became Himself a Babe that He might make wise 
them that were foolish. The Bread from heaven came down to 
earth that it might feed the famishing. 


“And here it is well to ask the Jews a question: Isaias the 
prophet says Emmanuel is to be born of a Virgin. Does he lie? If 
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a Jew says Isaias lies, wonder not, for Jews were wont not only to 
accuse their prophets of lying but even to stone them. But if 
Isaias lied not—then let them point out to us the Emmanuel. 
Now we receive God, the Word, truly made man, not of the will 
of a man and a woman—as heretics say, but made man of the Virgin 
and the Holy Ghost, according to the Gospel, not in appearance but 
in reality. Yet some deny that He was born of the Virgin; others 
say that He was born indeed yet not of a virgin but of a woman 
married to a husband. And others say that Christ was not God 
made Man, but that a man was made God; they dare to say that it 
was not the pre-existing Word of God that became man but that 
some man was by advancement crowned! . . . Others say: 
‘What compelling reason was there that God should descend to 
manhood?’ And others: ‘Can the nature of God have converse 
with man at all?’ And again: ‘Is it possible for a virgin to bear?’ 
“Was Christ made man for naught? Are our doctrines mere 
inventions and sophistries of men? Are not the Holy Scrip- 
tures our salvation and so, too, the predictions of the Prophets? 
Keep, then, this deposit undisturbed; let no man move thee; believe 
that God was made man. . . . That the Lord was born of a 
virgin, we know. For it behooved Him that was the Purest and 
the teacher of purity to come forth from the purest of bride- 
chambers. He is not ashamed to take flesh of such members; for 
He is their very framer. In framing men He touches them and 
is not ashamed; why, then, should He be ashamed to fashion for 
Himself His holy Flesh wherewith to veil His Godhead? There 
is nothing disgraceful in man’s frame save thou pollute it with 
adulteries and licentiousness)s He Who made Adam made Eve, 
too; male and female alike were fashioned by the Divine hands; 
nothing then in the body is disgraceful as formed from the 


beginning. 

“Ask again: of whom was Eve begotten at the beginning? 
What mother conceived her? She had none! Scripture says she 
was made from Adam’s side. Eve, then, was born without a 
mother from a man’s side, and yet a child may not be formed 
without a father from a virgin’s womb! Womankind, then, owed 
a benefit to mankind since Eve sprung from Adam, as it was 
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brought forth by man alone. This benefit Mary repaid, not by 
man but immaculately by herself, for she conceived by the Holy 
Ghost through the power of God.’ 


II. The Dignity of Chastity 


“We abhor, too, those who say that our Lord Jesus Christ had 
not Mary for His earthly mother. For that divine dispensation 
did honor to both sexes; it proved that God’s Providence extended 
not only to the man whose nature He assumed but to the human 
being through whom He assumed it: He bore a man’s nature. 
He was born of a woman. . . . Let us, then, adore the Lord, 
the Virgin-born; and let virgins, too, realize what is the crown 
promised to their state. Let those, too, who live the life of Soli- 
taries realize the glory of chastity, for to us, too, is conceded that 
dignity. For nine months was the Saviour in the Virgin’s womb; 
yet was the Lord a Man for three and thirty years; the Virgin can 
glory in those nine months, we can glory in those many years!” * 


III. Men Sneer at This Virgin Birth 


“His Virgin-Mother gave us a hint of His Majesty—for she 
was virgin both before His conception and after His birth; she 
was found by her husband pregnant, yet it was not he who made 
her so; she was bearing a man-child yet was there no man; she 
was more wondrous and more blessed in this fruitfulness bestowed 
upon her since her integrity was not taken from her. And it is 
this stupendous marvel that men prefer to regard as fiction rather 
than fact. Whence it comes to pass that since in Christ—Man 
and God—they cannot believe the proofs of His human nature, 
they therefore despise it; and while they cannot afford to despise 
His Godhead, they do not believe it. But we—the more contempt- 
ible they find the body of the God-Man to be the more its lowliness 
appeals to us; the more impossible they find the virginal birth of 
a man to be the more divine it seems to us!” * 


1St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, XII. 1-29. 
2St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, XII. 33. 
3 St. Augustine, Sermo clxxxiv. 1; P. L. XXXV. 996. 
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IV. It Was Fitting That Christ Should Be Born of a Virgin 


“He is begotten by a new kind of birth; for He is conceived of 
a Virgin, born of a Virgin; no room for concupiscence on the 
father’s side, no destruction of integrity on the mother’s. 
His origin differs from ours, yet is He like us in our nature; He 
comes without human use and custom as we believe, but from His 
Divine power it is that a Virgin conceives, a Virgin brings forth, 
and a Virgin she remains. Argue not from the fact that she 
brought forth; argue rather from the deliberate will of Him Who 
came forth. He was born a man as He willed to be and therefore 
as He was able to be. . . . And indeed it was but fitting that 
Incorruption born into this world should safeguard His Mother’s 
integrity ; fitting, too, that the outpoured power of the Spirit should 
preserve intact the holy hospice wherein He stayed. For He had 
come to uplift the fallen, to re-establish what had been broken 
down, and, by overcoming the allurements of the flesh, to bestow 
on us a power of purity strengthened tenfold, that so that vir- 


ginity which could not be preserved in others in their bringing 
forth might at least be made imitable to them in their praises of 
it—by being re-born’”* 


V. The Resulting Dignity of Man 


“In that marvellous birth fleshly concupiscence found no place. 
A maiden of David’s royal stock is chosen; but to bear that Divine 
Burden she must needs in her mind first conceive that Divine and 
human offspring before her body has its share.... Her believing 
faith is confirmed beforehand by miracles, for to Elizabeth the bar- 
ren fecundity comes unexpected, that none may doubt that He 
can give fruitfulness to a Virgin Who grants it to the barren. 
The Word then of God, God Himself, God’s Son, Who in the 
beginning was with God, by Whom all things were made and with- 
out Whom nothing was made, to deliver man from eternal death 
was made man. He so condescended—without lessening of His 
Majesty—to take upon Himself our lowliness that, while remain- 


St. Leo the Great, Sermo II. De Nativitate Domini. 
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ing what He was and taking to Himself what He was not, He 
united the true form of a servant to that form wherein He was 
equal to God the Father. . . . Rightly, then, do we say that 
this saving Birth brought no destruction nor corruption of His 
Mother’s Virginity, for it was modesty’s safeguard, the coming 
forth of Truth. Had He not been true God He would have brought 
us no remedy; had He not been true man He would have given us 
no example. . . . Therefore, O Christian, acknowledge your 
dignity! Made partner with the Divine Nature return not by 
evil life to old custom. Remember of Whose Head and Body ye 
are members!’’® 


5 St. Leo the Great, Sermo I. De Nativitate Domini. 





NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Divine Grace 
By THE Rev. M. S. SmitrH 


“Who gave himself for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity and 
might cleanse to himself a people acceptable, a@ pursuer of good works.” 
(Titus II. 14.) 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Introduction, 
. Human limitations. 
. Meaning of grace. 
. It ts given to all. 
. Necessity of grace. 
. Necessity of co-operation with grace. 


At the threshold of the New Year we look forward with confidence 
to the duties and opportunities that await us. We resolve that the 
coming twelve months will be marked by a faithful accomplishment 
of all that God requires of us; that we shall use to the best advan- 
tage the precious time that comes but returns no more. These good 


resol¥es’ are very praiseworthy, and we wish to encourage every 
one to make them; but, alas, how seldom are they lived up to, how 
seldom are they remembered after one or two months. The world 
would be greatly improved, if men carried out in practice these 
good designs they conceive; hence it is very important that we 
understand why such designs frequently fail. The reason why so 
many good intentions come to naught is that human nature is too 
self-sufficient, does not understand its own weakness, nor seek for 
assistance where alone it can be found, nor realize the danger of 
rejecting the helps that are proffered from on high. It will be 
most useful for us, therefore, on this first day of the year to give 
our thoughts to the subject of Divine grace that we may learn the 
means whereby all our acts may begin from God and be brought 
to their completion through God. 

2. We find in the world to-day, and, no doubt, the same has 
manifested itself at all times, a supreme confidence in self, that 
leads man to imagine that he can successfully perform any task 
to him allotted, and not merely perform it, but bring it to successful 
issue, in a manner most perfect. In the past few years we have 
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met, on the printed page, the word “efficiency” so frequently that 
it, in the end, became more or less monotonous. While used as 
a rule regarding groups, now and then we heard of this or that 
individual as being so efficient that he or she deserved special 
mention. It is well, indeed, that man should have confidence in 
his ability; and that such ability should be recognized by his fellow- 
man, yet there is the danger of this same recognition begetting, 
if no properly curbed, a feeling akin to arrogance, that may end 
in pride. ’Tis well, indeed, that man should have confidence in 
self, and should also have the will to exert his powers to the utmost; 
but, as remarked, there is danger of self-determination leading man 
into difficulties from which he may find it hard or even impossible 
to extricate himself. While man, then, believes in self, that belief 
should be founded on modesty, and even in his fondest imaginations, 
he should remember his limitations. 


Of these limitations we have a striking illustration in an episode 
related in the Gospel. With his fellow laborers, James and John, 
Peter drew into the shore with empty boat. Long, all night, faith- 


fully, using all the knowledge of their craft,—they had been fisher- 
men from youth,—they had labored; yet had “taken nothing.” 

Choosing the boat of Peter, and this not from mere accident 
but as an indication of the Bark over which the same Peter and 
his successors would be placed, as rulers and guides, the Master 
teaches the people on the shore. The record is silent as to the 
specific doctrine then taught; but, in relating what followed, the 
miraculous draught of fishes, it teaches a lesson, most practical, 
yet one than does not in this our day, receive the consideration it 
deserves. It teaches the necessity of God’s aid, in order that man 
may attain the end for which he was created. In our catechism 
we learned that we were created for a definite purpose or end; to 
see, love, and adore God for all eternity,—in a word, to gain 
Heaven. While admitting man’s ability, from the natural powers 
granted him, to fulfill some duties naturally devolving on him, we 
must perforce acknowledge his absolute dependence on God for the 
fulfillment of the duties necessary for the attaining his super- 
natural end, the salvation of his immortal soul, and the assistance 
here given is given by the grace of God. 
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3. What, then, is grace? Without going into philosophical or 
theological distinctions, to find an answer to this question, we will 
simply quote the catechism which defines grace as “a supernatural 
gift of God, bestowed on us, through the merits of Christ, for our 
salvation.” If the gift be conferred to enable the one favored to 
perform a salutary act or acts, it is known as “actual grace,” while, 
on the other hand, it is called “sanctifying grace” when it is in- 
herent in the soul as a state or habit, by which the soul is made to 
participate in the divine nature. The one is transient while the 
other is permanent; the one is distinct from the other, for sancti- 
fying grace must not be confounded with a particular actual grace, 
nor with a series of actual graces; yet between them there is a 
connection, for actual grace is given on account of sanctifying 
grace, or rather should we say, that the soul may be sanctified and 
by this participation of the Divine nature, not deified but “made 
like unto God;’’ made, as St. Peter says, “partakers of the Divine 
Nature” (2 Peter I. 4). 

That is a gift St. Paul affirms, when in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (II. 8), he says “by grace you are saved through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, for it is a gift of God.” This gift is 
“from God the Father and from the Lord, Jesus Christ.” (Eph. 
I. 2.) It is a Divine gift, for it cannot be granted by angels or 
saints, nay not even can the Blessed Mother grant it; for “grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ,” says St. Paul in the second letter 
to Timothy (II. 1). Even when man by co-operating with grace, 
gains other graces, they come to him in the nature of a gift, inas- 
much as the first grace on which all others depend was a gift. Yet 
God recognizes man’s co-operation with grace, and will give him a 
reward exceeding great. 

Properly, then, do we speak of this gift as a grace, a name or 
word signifying, in the language of the world, benevolent love in 
the giver, prompting to the bestowal of benefactions; and reciprocal 
love on the part of the recipient, leading to sentiments of grateful- 
ness and expressions of thankfulness, while its gratuitousness but 
enhances the gift. 

It is the assistance of God which comes to man in order that he 
may acquire merit which in the order of nature he could not attain. 
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This assistance consists in the illuminating of the intellect and 
moving the will so that man understands and chooses that which 
is good and rejects that which is evil or bad. This in the language 
of the schools is called “actual grace,” and may be defined “the 
help of God which enlightens our mind and moves our will to shun 
evil and do good.” Of this help God spoke to David, “I will give 
thee understanding, and I will instruct thee in the way in which 
thou shalt go” (Ps. XXXI. 8.) ; and of it St. Paul says “for it is 
God who worketh in you, both to will and to accomplish, accord- 
ing to His good will.” (Philipp. II. 13.) God instructs—thus 
enlightening the understanding ; and moves—thus inclining the will 
to profit by enlightenment; yet never destroying the power of the 
latter nor coercing the former in its illuminating work. It is looked 
upon even by the world as “the unmerited love and favor of God 
in Christ as shown in the salvation of mankind,” even though the 
world is much at fault, both as to grace itself and as to the manner 
in which it produces its effect in the soul. 


4. That grace will be conferred on the supplicant, is evident from 
the words of the Holy Ghost, “behold I stand at the gate and 
knock,” while to show that the co-operation of men is necessary, 
the Holy Spirit adds “if any man will hear my voice and open to 
me the door, I will come to him and will sup with him and he with 
me . . . to him I will give to sit with me in my throne.” (Apoc. 
III. 20-21.) That grace sufficient will be granted to all is evident 
from the words of the Prophet, “I desire not the death of the 
wicked but that the wicked turn his way and live” (Ezech. XXXII 
II); as also from the words of Peter, “the Lord . . . dealeth 
patiently for your sake, not willing that any should perish.” Nay, 
even the obdurate are urged to penance both in the Old and the 
New Testament, hence even to such grace will be given; for, where 
a duty of conversion exists, the necessary grace, without which 
no conversion is possible, must be at hand, hence the call being made, 
the grace will be conferred on those responding to the summons. 
But why bring forth proofs of God’s willingness, nay of His desire, 
to give to all the graces necessary for the working out of their 
salvation? Do we not see that in “the sending of His own Son, 
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that through Him all might have eternal life and have it abun- 
dantly ?” 

5. That man may not only recognize the fact that grace will be 
given, grace sufficient to work out his eternal salvation; but that 
he may be brought to understand its absolute necessity, Christ says, 
“Abide in Me and I in thee, as the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide 
in Me.” (John XV. 4.) And He ends the following verse of the 
same chapter with these portentous words, “without Me you can 
do nothing.” Without Jesus, for Jesus is grace, you can do nothing. 

This saying, it is true, may be a shock to man’s idea of his self- 
importance, a rebuke to his pride, yet it is a truth that must be 
taken seriously to heart, as it will make man solicitous in seeking 
the help of God, not only in matters concerning salvation, but in 
all things, thus recognizing the Fatherhood of God. 

Of the necessity, yea, absolute necessity of grace no one may 
doubt; for Our Divine Lord Himself teaches it in that short sen- 
tence, “Without Me you can do nothing.” Note, He does not say, 
without Me you will find it hard to do anything, or without Me 
you can do but little in working out your eternal salvation; “with- 
out Me you can do nothing,’ absolutely nothing, neither little nor 
much. 

Recognizing this truth, St. Paul, calling himself the least of the 
Apostles, and lamenting that he had persecuted the Church of 
Christ, says “by the grace of God I am what I am,” and takes a 
certain amount of credit or glory in what by him had been accom- 
plished; for though it was by the grace of God he was able to do 
what he had done, yet he finds satisfaction in being able to say 
“His grace to me hath not been void.” (I Cor. XV. 10.) 

Throughout all his writings, the Apostle speaks fervently about 
grace and its effect on the soul, emphasizing the necessity of grace 
when he says, “By the grace of God, I am what I am,” and incul- 
cating the need of man’s co-operation when he adds, “His grace 
in me hath not been void,” maintaining that, having made good 
use of the gift, he, Paul, has through his co-operation, merited in 
the sight of God, and by that merit has, in a certain sense, the 
right to eternal glory. Man cannot merit, it is true, his first grace, 
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nor that of perseverance. But through conformity to the will of 
God, other graces will be showered down upon him, because he 
deserves them, in a true and proper sense, merits them, for, should 
we say, “by the grace of God, man can gain grace.” 

That grace cannot be merited by natural powers is evident; for 
nature cannot bridge over the chasm lying between the natural 
and the supernatural order. Must we, then, from this conclude 
that man may simply hold himself, as it were, passive, and wait 
the granting of grace with which to perform works deserving 
reward, or at least, remain satisfied with placing no obstacle in the 
way of favors expected? By no means; for, though maintaining 
the gratuitousness of grace, the Church teaches that the just man 
by supernatural works may merit an increase of justification, for, 
says the Holy Ghost: “He that is justified, let him be justified still; 
and he that is holy, let him be sanctified still.” (Apoc. XXII. 11.) 
At the same time, it teaches, the sinner can, through salutary acts, 
dispose himself for justification and all graces leading up to it, but 
in each case this springs from supernatural grace, hence, is not 
natural, but supernatural. Always remember that the initial grace 
is gratuitous, and you will understand that subsequent graces up 
to justification cannot be strictly merited. 





This gratuitous character of grace excludes real and strict natural 
merit with rightful claim to just compensation, even as it excludes 
in the order of nature, merit improperly so called, that is claiming 
a supernatural reward as a matter of fitness. Hence St. Augustine 
says: “For it will not be the grace of God in any way unless it 
has been gratuitous in every way.” In order, however, that man 
may understand his obligation of co-operating with grace, the great 
Doctor continues, “grace does not find the merits in existence, but 
causes them,” that is, grace lends to the powers of man the possi- 
bility of meriting, wherefore he says, “not grace by merit, but merit 
by grace.” 


6. While the contemplation of this truth may not be conducive 
to the promotion of our ideas of self-importance, or a rebuke to 
our pride, it must not result in lessening our self-efforts in the 
working out of our eternal salvation; for, by grace our natural 
faculties are not merely perfected but are raised to that supernatural 
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state, that will enable them by co-operation to so work as to merit 
that gracious sentence: “Well done, good and faithful servant; 
because thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will place thee 
over many: enter thou into the joys of your Lord.” That is— 
having been faithful to grace, you are deserving reward, for thus 


does grace merit grace. 

That we might always remember this, our dependence on God, 
St. Paul says, “Not that we are sufficient to think anything of our- 
selves, as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is from God.” That 
God will come to our aid, when asked, is evident from the words 
of the same Apostle; quoting the saying of Isaias, “In an accepted 
time have I heard thee; and in the day of salvation have I helped 
thee,” he continues: “now is the acceptable time, behold now is the 
day of salvation.” Now, this instant, will God hearken to thee, if 
you, in the proper manner, call upon Him for grace. 

Now, for the individual, is the day of salvation if that individual 
will but correspond to the help that God will extend. Grace as we 
have seen is necessary, so necessary, indeed, that without it one can 
do nothing; yet God has willed that man work out his own salva- 
tion, and this he does by corresponding with the graces showered 
down upon him. The management of our grace, then, is our one 
work, the occupation of time and the securing of eternity. How 
solicitous we should be to make use of the graces on us bestowed. 
We will be called upon to give an account of the graces received. 
Recall the story of the talents as related in the 25th chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew. The one receiving the five talents, 
with them worked and gained other five, and he that received two, 
gained other two; but he who received but one talent, fearing he 
might lose it, and knowing that his master was exacting, buried 
it, and, when the time for accounting came, brought the talent 
received, justifying himself on being able to restore that which was 
received. The first two by the Master were praised, but the third 
was condemned. Condemned, not precisely because he had abused 
the gift, but because of it he had not made use. What practical 
conclusion are we to draw from this parable? The absolute neces- 
sity of making use of the graces bestowed, that is, co-operating 
with these graces. Hence, I conclude that the greatest fear that 
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should fill the hearts of the children of Holy Church, is the fear of 
not corresponding with grace. 

It is too true, indeed, that a child of Church may and will resist 
grace and fall into sin, even into grievous sin; but, as a rule, such 
an one can be brought to realize his or her condition and usually 
will make use of the means provided for the restoration of grace, 
unless, indeed, the complaint made against the children of Israel 
be brought home against them: “You hearkened not and hardened 
your necks—and would not obey the Lord your God.” (IV Kings, 
XVII. 14.) If, however, the non-use of grace meets with such 
punishment, what is to be said of its abuse? 

In the Old Testament we read frequently of the punishment in- 
flicted upon the chosen people. These punishments, it is true, were 
mostly of a temporal nature, yet they typified the punishments that 
will follow abuse of God’s graces; for, says Solomon, “Before man 
is life and death (eternal), good and evil, that which he shall choose 
shall be given him.” Of these, the proto-martyr, St. Stephen, spoke 
when, in his death agony, he said “you always resist the Holy 
Ghost, as your fathers did, so do you also.” (Acts VII. 51.) 
Hence then the Psalmist warns, “today if you shall hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts.” (Ps. XCIV. 8.) The most solemn 
warning, however, against the abuse of grace is that given by Our 
Lord Himself, in the parable of the sower who went out to sow 
seed—some fell by the wayside, and was eaten by the birds, while 
other some fell on the stony ground, and brought forth no fruit, 
because of the lack of nutritious ground, even as grace will not avail 
if not fostered, or if abused. Again, recall the state of the man 
who, being freed from sin, “the last state of that man becomes worse 
than the first,’ because he abused the grace of his God. While 
anxious, then, to avoid evil, we should be even more anxious to do 
good; and good deserving eternal life; we cannot do without grace 
for “there is no hope for me in myself,” (Job VI. 13), but by co- 
operating with grace, we can, as St. Paul says, “do all things in 
Him who strengtheneth me.” (Philipp. IV. 13.) 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Hypocrites 


By the Rev. N. J. Lentz 


“Go and diligently inquire after the child, and when you have found him, 
bring me word again, that I also may come and adore him” (Matthew II. 8). 


SYNOPSIS.—King Herod the arch-hypocrite has many imitators today. Hypo- 
crites have a difficult réle to maintain. Different kinds of dis- 
semblers pointed out, We may ine men sev not God, 


we Pact SLA 


During the holiday season just closed, Holy Mother Church 
places before us a number of notable characters. There are Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph, the humble shepherds, St. Stephen, John the 
Evangelist, the Holy Innocents, the Magi, and King Herod. 
Among this group we find a black sheep, and King Herod was 
the man who placed a foul blot on the record of our Christmas 
story. We are now within the octave of Epiphany, and the 
gospel of this great feast tells us about the hypocrisy of Herod in 
pretending that he wanted to worship the Child Jesus while brutal 
murder lurked in his wicked heart. 

Are there Herods in the world today? Yes, indeed, they are 
as numerous as they were nineteen hundred years ago, and, like the 
Herod of old, they try to appear to men as just, but inwardly they 
are full of iniquity. Such people forget that it is most difficult 
to play the réle of a hypocrite, and this is true because their con- 
duct is not natural. Their virtues, their piety, and their friendship, 
all this is artificial, they are acting a part and sooner or later they 
forget themselves, and in such unguarded moments their real 
character is revealed, and we then see what they really are, that 
they are not what they pretended to be. 


In order to warn you against the vice of hypocrisy I shall this 
morning point out a few Herods for you. Perhaps many of you 
had friends who promised to stand by you, through any and every 
emergency. They came to your home frequently, they were 
always ready to enjoy your hospitality, and they told you repeat- 
edly if there is anything in the world we can do for you at any 
time, do not hesitate to call on us. What happened when reverses 
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came? Where were your good friends when you needed their aid? 
Then they were sorry, so sorry, they could not assist you just then; 
perhaps later they could do something for you, but not then. Their 
friendship was like the love Herod pretended to have for the 
Christ Child, it was put on, it was not real. 


Consider another class of hypocrites. There is a certain class 
of men who boast that they never drink liquor, nor smoke, nor 
curse, nor tell frivolous stories, nor have a single bad habit. There 
is nothing but virtue in their make up, that is, when you hear them 
tell it. All honor to men who honestly keep away from habits that 
they consider injurious or sinful, but there are those who use the 
cloak of righteousness to cover their secret vices. There are men 
who pretend to be scandalized when they hear an off-color story, 
while at the same time their hearts are filled with rottenness, and 
their secret actions are those of the vilest impurity. There are 
men who have two standards. The girl whose company they keep, 
the woman they marry, must be as pure and untarnished as the 
lily, while in their own lives they excuse the most depraved, the 
most shameful sins. And many such a man thinks he can hide 
his secret in his own miserable heart. On the day he stands at 


the altar, exchanging vows that bind “until death do part’—on 
that day he is proud of the virtuous woman who becomes his bride. 
Poor deceived woman! If she could lift the mask and see the 
scars of sin on his soul, she would turn from him in shuddering 


horror, never willingly to look upon his face again. 

Nor are hypocrites found only among men. There are women 
and girls who can act their parts as well as Herod. Their 
friendly manners would lead one to believe we were living in the 
days of the early Christians, there seems to be so much love they 
have for one another. But jealousy, envy, hatred are harbored 
behind those smiling faces. There are women who have two sets 
of manners, one set for society, the other for their family. In 
company they are very loving to their husband and children; at 
home they are vastly different. 

There is one class of hypocrites, though, more detestable than 
the others, and that is the religious hypocrite. It is bad enough 
to be a pretender towards neighbors, but when it comes to religion, 
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it is worse, because then people become so arrogant that they ac- 
tually imagine they can deceive Almighty God. You may have 
seen such religious hypocrites. They tell you of the many hours 
they spend in prayer; they boast about their severe fasts; they 
enumerate their many visits to the sick and the poor; they tell you 
how much money they give to charity. Alas, piety that is so 
much advertised is often not genuine, and some of these so obviously 
good people do not hesitate to indulge in gossip that ruins reputa- 
tions, not to mention other and worse things. 

But hypocrites have a difficult réle to play and there are few of 
them such good actors that they can carry out their part to the 
end of their lives. And even though they are successful in hiding 
sins and vices so deeply in their hearts that the world does not 
suspect them, remember there is One who searches all hearts, and 
we cannot hide our real selves from Him, and our real actions are 
what we are in the sight of God, just that, no more and no less. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


The Unhappy Choice 
By the Rev. RrcHarp CooKson 


“There was a@ marriage in Cana of Galilee and the Mother of Jesus was there. 
And Jesus was also invited’ (John II. 1, 2). 


SYNOPSIS—1. Happiness and wealth not synonymous. Wealth no guarantee 
of Happiness. The folly of marrying for money. 
2—Warning against marrying a drunkard. Marriage is not a 
reformatory school. 


3. The dangers of falling in love with the pretty face of a firt. 
4. Keep in mind the fact that no marriage can be happy if not 


Jesus was invited to the wedding. 

Two shop girls from one of the outlying districts of the mam- 
moth city of Manchester happened to be talking outside an elegant 
restaurant in St. Ann’s Square, when a luxurious automobile drove 
up just where they stood chatting. At once the footman alighted 
from the car, opened the door, and out stepped one of Manchester’s 
fashionable and smart ladies of society. She was dressed in the 
height of fashion, her jewelry was of priceless value, whilst the 
paint and powder on her face did credit to the maid in her boudoir. 
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Like a flash, this living tangle of color vanished from sight through 
the swinging doors of the restaurant. For a moment the two girls 
were speechless as they gazed upon this brightly colored butterfly 
of fashion, but as soon as they recovered, one turned to the other 
and remarked: “Wouldn’t it be lovely to live as she does, to have 
nothing to do, everything to wear and eat, and be able to enjoy 
oneself all day long.” “I don’t know,” interposed the other, “at 
all events she wouldn’t look as if she owned everything and every- 
body, and she wouldn’t have that lovely skin and those bright eyes, 
if she had to work eight hours a day like we have.” 

My dear brethren, these two girls imagined that happiness and 
wealth were synonymous, that happiness and riches walked hand 
in hand, and that happiness was to be found clothed in purple and 
fine linen and feasting sumptuously every day. 

A girl once told me that she would marry anyone, so long as 
he had plenty of money. She also went on to assure me that she 
would marry an old man of eighty, if he had money, whereupon 
I expressed surprise. “Why, don’t you see, he couldn’t live very 
long, and then I would have the time of my life.” I remember 
reading somewhere in Father Bernard Vaughan’s book, “The Sons 
of Society,” of a poverty stricken, down-trodden, despised twentieth 
century Lazarus, who lived in a tumbled down hovel near the lodge 
of a rich man’s estate. On one occasion Father Bernard ventured to 
ask this poor outcast of society if the gilded splendors of the rich 
man’s wealth, ever flashing before him in a most tantalizing fashion, 
was a source of temptation to him. 

“Father,” was his reply, “I would not give for all the treasures 
in that house yonder, a lock of hair off the head of my little one; 
for, from what I can hear those rich folk are not so happy as people 
imagine.” 

Hence young men and young women don’t you imagine that the 
rich are and must be happy. Banish the idea that you will also be 
happy when you have cast your lot with the rich, away with the 
idea that the measure of your happiness is to be estimated by its 
weight in hard cash. Thus many young people in choosing a life’s 
partner imagine that their happiness is tied up in a bundle of Bank 
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of England notes, and so if they can hook someone with money, 
all is well. 

Money never was and never will be a short cut to happiness. 
Money can and does buy most things, but there is one thing it 
cannot buy, and that is happiness. Look for a moment at those 
who are intoxicated and drugged with this accursed greed for 
gold. Look at them, listen to them. If they were really happy, 
why, then, I ask, this fever, fret, fume and frenzy; why this 
incessant rush, why this impatience with what is, and this anxiety 
with what is not. 

This restlessness, this passion for novelty, this craving for change 
of dress and food, sights and shows, people and place, should con- 
vince any sensible person that happiness is not to be found pirouet- 
ting on a merry-go-round, seated in a limousine, golfing, gamblin; 
and gyrating round the Riviera. 

This insatiable greed for insecure gain is bad enough in young 
people, but it is incomparably worse in people who are getting on 
in years, and I venture to assert that not a few of the most abject 
slaves of wealth are mothers who are anxious to marry a daughter 
or two. Undoubtedly the most disheartening, discouraging and 
degrading spectacle that can confront the eyes of any priest, is to 
find a Catholic mother willing, anxious and determined to sacrifice, 
rather I should say, sell her daughter, sell her soul, sell her honor, 
sell her all for money. 

Let a young man step into the marriage market, state his price, 
and in many cases he may have a Catholic girl, or even a bevy of 
painted beauties just for the mere asking. Furthermore, if he 
desires to be married in a Protestant Church, or under a lamp post, 
it matters not, all that the mother says is, “Take my daughter, marry 
her where you will, so long as you marry her.” Thus it seems that 
Judas is still in our midst, is to be found on the threshold of a 
Catholic home, for some so-called Catholic mothers are only too 
anxious to sell their daughters for thirty pieces of silver. 

Surely all this is very contemptible, debasing and altogether 
unworthy of a real loving mother; still it is none the less true, so it 
is my duty to denounce, hold up to the public gaze, and raise my 
voice in protest against this degrading, un-Christian, money- 
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making, trafficking in souls. Remember there can be no peace, no 
happiness without God: pile up gold and riches until they out-top 
the highest peak of the Alps and yet you have no guarantee of 
happiness, and woe betide any girl if she becomes a slave of wealth. 
because she destroys her own happiness and becomes a slave of the 
devil. 

Envy not the rich, don’t waste your affection on any moneyed 
vampire, toss aside the gilded bribe of the scheming rich, as you 
would toss aside a dishonored cheque; let money, if it likes, com- 
mand and control the world’s market, never let it command and 
control the happiness of any girl. Money is a golden key that will 
unlock any door; never let it unlock the door to any giri’s heart; 
money can swing wide the gates of hell, but it cannot ever force 
the gates of heaven. 

Another pest I must warn girls against is the drunkard. A girl 
who marries a drunkard can never expect happiness, much less may 
she expect sympathy, when she finds to her cost, chagrin and con- 
fusion that she has walked into a fool’s paradise; yet how often 
does it happen that a girl does marry a doting drunkard. Of 
course, she assures herself and her friends that she will reform 
him, she will make a man of him. He is so nice, you know, a per- 
fect gentleman but for one fault, but she will cure him of that. 
Eventually they get married, for twelve months or so he keeps 
off drink, when suddenly one day, apparently without rhyme or 
reason, he breaks cut again, begins to frequent the old haunts. His 
wife reproaches him, but all to no effect, and instead of curing him 
he goes from bad to worse, soon the deathlike shadow of a drunk- 
ard’s mis-spent life casts a heavy darkness and deep gloom over 
what was once a happy home and which has now become a boarding 
house. 

Her good intentions have borne little or no fruit, her earnest 
endeavors at reform have come to naught, her fair prospects have 
been dashed to pieces; she lives to see her folly, and she has to 
drink the bitter dregs of disappointment. In her sorrow and des- 
pair, her mind reverts to the days of her childhood, when innocent 
and happy her life was a life of joy and bliss, until liberty abused, 
warnings unheeded, craze for excitement unchecked, led her to seek 
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the company and follow the path of a doting drunkard. After 
covering her with shame and dishonor her drunken husband will 
send her broken-hearted to a premature grave, then he will accom- 
plish in himself the ruin of soul and body, and as a shattered wreck 
of humanity, horrible to contemplate and disgusting to behold, he 
will end his drunken career as an inmate of an asylum, workhouse 
or jail, there dying a victim of despair, derision and contempt. 

Such disastrous failures should be evidence enough to show, 
persuade and convince any thoughtful, well meaning, level-headed 
girl that marriage is not a reformatory school, though nowadays, 
it is far too frequently a school for scandal. 

Experience and statistics prove that it is next to impossible to 
convert any confirmed drunkard or worthless character after mar- 
riage. Of course, nowadays young people will not listen to advice, 
they prefer to learn in the school of experience. However, I must 
remind these wiseacres that experience is a most expensive school, 
and I must also assure them that it is only fools that will learn in 
no other. \ 

It is chiefly due to neglect of prudence, foresight and common 
sense that so many marriages become such titanic failures; even 
young men who should have a bit of discretion and mental balance, 
they, too, frequently rush headlong into a foolish and unsuitable 
marriage. 

How often do we hear of a young man falling in love with a 
pretty face, and not content with falling in love, he must needs 
fall down and adore his painted idol. At once his heart is all of 
a flutter, he now dwells and basks in the sunshine of the garden 
of love. He feels that fortune has smiled upon him, because this 
is the very girl he has been looking for during the last fifteen 
years, * | 

At first glance she captivates him, she throws around him the © 
leash of enchantment, she entangles him in the tangle of her girlish 
charm, and she whirls him into fairyland where he could live for 
ever. He begins to feel and not to think that at last he has found 
a real wife. At once acquaintance buds into friendship, friendship 
grows into fondness, fondness flowers into love, whilst love ripens 
into worship. 
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He feels himself blessed, his cup of happiness is filled to over- 
flowing, he could live for ever with this beautiful and bewitching 
enchantress, he is proud of his sweetheart. Even when a friend 
whispers in his ear, “She is an awful flirt,” she thereby attracts 
him all the more, just as the sirens of old enchanted only to 
destroy. 

Needless to add, as soon as he marries her this flightiness and 
frivolity will disappear. She will settle down to the joys and 
delight of married life. 

They marry, she still remains a flirt, her flippancy turns into 
frenzied restlessness, she becomes bored to death with the solitude, 
quietness and monotony of home life, she tires of the company of 
her husband, she cannot tolerate the humdrum of daily life, then 
she begins to pine for her past countless admirers, she yearns to 
return to her merry round of pleasure, and in her discontent, des- 
pair and delirium, she seeks the company of her former frivolous 
associates; then it may be she brings dishonor and disgrace on her 
husband and home; over the rest I must draw a veil. 

Young men beware of a flirt; don’t be allured and misled by a 
pretty face, don’t become a victim to the charm of a beauty which . 
is only skin deep; don’t pin your affection to any dressed up dolls. 
Always remember that a girl who is a flirt is every fellow’s girl, 
and everybody’s girl is no man’s wife. 

Brethren, you will remember that I took as my text, that there 
was a marriage feast at Cana and Jesus also was invited. Since 
then to now there have been innumerable marriages, and unfor- 
tunately they have not all been happy, and though marriage suc- 
ceeds marriage, the one unique and obvious reason why so many 
prove unhappy for time and eternity is the fact that Jesus is not 
invited. Think you if Jesus were invited there would be so many 
nagging wives, drunken husbands, soulless, heartless and irreligious 
creatures who seem to know less about the sacredness of marriage 
and the responsibility of a home, than do the trembling babes they 
hasten to send into the world, and who perhaps one day will help 
to swell the tide of waifs and strays on the ocean of life. 

Human love we are told is the crowning glory of life, yet of 
itself it is as frail and as perishable as the glowing harvest of 
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flowers that blossom in the prime of the year; for to droop, drop 
and die, is the fate reserved to them, when the winter of life is 
upon them. 

“Human love has of itself no wings to lift it from the earth, of 
itself it can offer no resistance to the adversities of life, of itself 
it has no support to keep it from tottering when the human foun- 
dation on which it rests begins to grow weak, crumble and decay, 
and time which tries all things tries nothing so relentlessly as the 
love of the human heart.” 

“The love then that is not lifted above the earth by Jesus, the 
love that is not supported by His strength, the love that is not bar- 
ricaded against the vicissitudes of time by His power, is a love that 
is doomed to perish, while ‘to have, to hold till death do us part’ 
is a promise made in vain, unless Jesus be there to bless it.” 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
A Life of Faith 
By the Rev. Jonn A. CUMMISKEY 


“Amen I say to you, I have not found so great faith in Isracl’ (Matt. VIII. 
10). ; 
SYNOPSIS—Introduction—T he oo today would urge upon us a life of 

faith. 
Narration—The instances of faith she cites show us that our faith 
is in the control of our will. 
Theme—Accordingly, she urges us lovingly to submit ourselves 
to the teachings of faith as the leper and the 
centurion submitted themselves to Jesus. 
Objection—That were to part with what little independence we 
have. 
Proposition—It is to our interest to submit, for (1) faith brings 
happiness in this world, and (2) in the next. 
Means—We have the gift of faith; by reading the Scriptures we 
can bring ourselves to exercise it. 
Objection—Modern life leaves no leisure for reading the Scrip- 
tures. ; 
Conclusion—Heeding the Church, we shall be among the blessed 
ones spoken of in this day’s Gospel. 


On this Sunday, the third after Epiphany, Holy Mother Church 
would bring us to do what is asked of us, if we would be children 


in our Blessed Lord’s kingdom. On the feast of Epiphany she 
taught us that the Child of Bethlehem is King, with a kingdom 
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that brings all the joys man longs for; today she would urge us to 
go the way that goes to this kingdom and these joys; she would 
urge us do what in the first chapter of the catechism we learned 
we must do to save our souls, to wit, that we must worship God 
by faith; that is, that we must believe in Him with all our heart. 


To urge us to this life of faith the Church selects for her gospel 
that portion of the Sacred Text which portrays the faith of two 
men in need, of two men who perhaps should never have come to 
faith in Jesus but for their need; and she selects this portion to 
illustrate the truth that an act of faith is an act of the will. True 
it is that it is the intellect which believes in an act of faith, but it 
is an act of faith only when the intellect believes under the impulse 
of the will. “The devils also believe and tremble,” says St. James, 
but their belief is not an act of faith. They believe, not because 
their will lovingly and willingly subjects itself to God but because 
the evidence of God’s attributes is so strong that they cannot escape 
conviction. They would deny God if they could. Not so with the 
leper and the centurion; they realized that their happiness lay in 
their hearty acceptance of Jesus; so they said, the one, “Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean”; the other, “Only say the 
word, and my servant shall be healed”—an act of faith, each utter- 
ance, that caused Jesus to say, “I have not found so great faith in 
Israel.” 

A like disposition is what the Church today asks of us. We 
each received the gift of faith in Baptism, a gift which inclines us 
lovingly to submit ourselves to all that God has taught, and the 
Church would urge us to live by that gift; in all the events of 
life, always when we have occasion to think, or speak, or act, she 
would have us say in loving submission, “Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst guide me right.” 

But no sooner does the Church urge upon us this loving sub- 
mission to God in our thoughts and words and deeds than some- 
thing within us rebels. Something within us tells us that to heed 
the Church in this matter is to part with our independence and 


bd 


says this voice, “are we subject to 


happiness. “In most things,’ 
others, and if now we must be subject also in what we think, and 
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say, and do, we shall be but miserable slaves with no happiness 


at all.” 

My friends, we hear such a voice within us, but it is not the 
voice of reason; it is the voice of one of our passions, to wit, pride. 
Our pride urges us to strive for independence wherever we may 
hope to attain it, but our reason tells us that in every happiness we 
enjoy we are dependent upon things outside ourselves, for happi- 
ness is a state of satisfaction we enjoy, when by growth, by assimi- 
lation of something outside ourselves, we have attained to a certain 
stage of perfection. The hungry man is satisfied, happy, when he 
has had his meal; the curious child is satisfied, happy, when he has 
received the answer to his question; the artist is happy when he 
has mastered the principles of his art; the lover is happy when in 
the presence of the loved one. Dependence, then, not independence, 
makes for our happiness everywhere. 

In everything in our daily life does our happiness come from 
dependence upon persons and things outside ourselves, and the 
same is true of our happiness in the religious life. Yes, so it is. 
It is to our interest to be dependent here, also; that is, it is to our 
interest lovingly to submit ourselves to the Church’s urging, for it 
is doing so alone that brings us happiness in this life and in 
the next. 

Consider the man who, to be independent, will not submit him- 
self to the teachings of faith. He accepts—he must accept some- 
thing, for the mind must have a food as well as the body—he ac- 
cepts only what his senses tell him and what he can understand, 
and his life, deny it as he may, is but a life of unhappiness. Hap- 
piness, as was said, is the state that comes from the satisfaction 
of our wants or longings. Like all men, this man has as his deepest 
longing the wish to live always; but what his senses tell him, what 
his unaided reason tells him, is that death awaits him. Distract 
himself as he may with the pleasures of life, he realizes every day 
that he is a day nearer the grave. Like all men, again, he fre- 
quently finds life a trial and a misery. The food on which he has 
fed his mind has not taught him that the trials of life are intended 
to be means to the joys of heaven and, again, he is unhappy in sub- 
mitting to them. Indeed, in the great trials of life, in the loss of 
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health, or fortune, or loved ones, his unhappiness is frequently so 
great that he seeks to end all by self-inflicted death. 

Not so the man of faith. His mind, too, requires.a food, but its 
food is not what man has taught, but what God has spoken, God 
who knows all things. Indeed, one might almost apply to the food 
of his mind what the Spirit spoke in the Apocalypse, “To him that 
overcometh, I will give the hidden manna” (Apoc. II. 17), for it 
truly sweetens his life. Should the thought of death seem to con- 
tradict the instinct of self-preservation, it assures him that not the 
grave, but eternal life is his destiny. When trials overtake him, it 
strengthens him to bear them as being means to eternal joys, and 
means also to untold happiness here. “Amen, I say to you,” said 
Jesus, “there is no man who hath left house or brethren, 
or lands, for my sake and for the Gospel, who shall not receive an 
hundred times as much, now in this time; . . . and in the world 
to come life everlasting” (Mark X. 29, 30). And in the greatest 
of all trials, at the parting with loved ones at the grave, it consoles 
him with St. Paul’s words, “We will not have you ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them that are asleep, that you be not sorrowful, 
even as those who have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again; even so them who have slept through Jesus, will 
God bring with Him” (I Thess. IV. 12, 13). 

Such is the happiness faith puts into our life here on earth. In 
greatest need without it, in need as was the leper, we too can cry 
out, “Faith, if thou wilt, thou canst make me whole?” Yes, so it is. 
Because of the Fall, as the catechism teaches us, we come into the 
world with our understanding darkened, our will weakened, and, 
behold, the gift of faith comes to us in Baptism, illuminating the 
one and strengthening the other if we but use the gift. Who so 
vain that for the sake of boasting about his independence, who so 
proud that for the sake of following his own will, will deny himself 
the real joys of life? 

Faith it is that puts happiness into life here on earth; it is faith 
that will bring us the happiness of heaven. “Amen I say to you,” 
were our Blessed Lord’s words, “I have not found so great faith 
in Israel. And I say to you that many shall come from the east 
and the west and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
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in the kingdom of heaven”—this because of their faith. “But the 
children of the kingdom,’ He continued, “shall be cast into the 
exterior darkness’—this because of their lack of faith, Why 
should it not be so? The man of faith gives God an allegiance 
which God deigns to reward. With his intellect he accepts truths 
which are not evident in themselves and which are frequently hard 
to believe; he accepts them solely because God has taught them. 
In his conduct of life, he pursues a way that is opposed to his pride, 
to his independence, and his pleasures; and for this life of self- 
denial, for this life of dependence upon, of allegiance to, God, he 
will receive what his deepest instinct craves, eternal life. 

“Go, and as thou hast believed, so be it done to thee,” Jesus said 
to the centurion. ‘And the servant was healed at the same hour.” 
It shall be so with us, if we believe in God with all our heart. The 
centurion asked health and life for his servant, and we ask eternal 
life for ourselves. The centurion obtained his wish by lovingly 
submitting himself to Jesus; shall we deny ourselves our wish by 
vainly striving after independence? 

Happiness, happiness in this world and in the next, is ours if we 
choose it. We have the gift of faith; let us learn to exercise it. 
Even now the Church is intent upon making us conversant with 
the life of our Blessed Lord; let us second her efforts by giving 
the reading of the Scriptures a place in the routine of the day, or at 
least in the routine of the week. The Gospels will give us that 
knowledge concerning which St. Paul said, “Furthermore I count 
all things to be but loss for the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ 
my Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and count 
them but as dung, that I may gain Christ’ (Philippians III. 8); 
the Epistles will unfold to us the meaning of the life we know 
Jesus to have lived, and of the death we know Him to have died; 
and we shall lay down the Sacred Text with such a love of virtue, 
with such a detestation of sin, that on all occasions we shall think 
and speak and act according to the teachings of faith, that on all 
occasions we shall believe in God with all our heart. 

Does some one object that in modern times men have not the 
time to read the Gospels? Speaking generally, men do not take the 
time; but the few who do take the time, who- ponder life’s problems, 
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tell us that the decay of faith, and the decay in conduct of which 
we are all sadly aware, are directly due to our decline in the matter 
of reading the Scriptures. 

To the Scriptures, then, especially to the Gospels and the Epistles, 
let us give a portion of our time. They, as no other book, will make 
us men of faith, men who believe in God with all our heart; and, 
please God, after a life on earth in which we shall have tasted the 
hidden manna, we shall be among the many come from the east and 
the west to sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Faith in the Time of Trial 
By the Rev. S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Why are you fearful, O ye of little faith” (Matt. VIII. 26). 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Our Lord wished us to know of this incident. 

2. The Scene. (1) His concern for their frailty. (2)Whatso- 
ever our trial, its EFFECT on us is the important 
feature. 

3. (1) What Our Lord rebuked—their want of faith, 

(2) Of our various trials, different effects; but one in com- 
mon—our faith recedes. 

4. “Our Lord asleep” (1) His seeming indifference their stumbling- 
block. (2) This a feature of our trial: “He has lost 
interest in me.” 

5. He sends a trial, looking to good effects on us, Today's 
scene constitutes an assuring answer to our difficulty. 


1. The Gospels are largely made up of historical events. True 
and real as these events, these scenes are, they make a special 
appeal by the very force of their concrete circumstances to our 
imagination, and hence fix their lesson deep down in our hearts. 
Our Lord wished us, each and all, to know about this incident of 
the Storm at Sea; for we, like the disciples in this crisis, have trials 
very similar. From this one, if we arouse ourselves to understand, 
we shail learn in yet a further way Who He is, what is the weakness 
of that human nature common to all His followers; and also how 
He deals with us and what He would wish us to do. 


“2, The disciples set out, we are told, in the evening in a small 
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fishing ship. It was calm: they were happy, and secure in Our 
Lord’s company. He, wearied with the many good works of the 
day, lay down to rest on a cushion in the hinder part of the boat, 
and soon He slept. He slept, but He foresaw and knew all that 
would take place. He who searches the reins and the heart fol- 
lowed the course of this event as of all events. The sudden Tempest 
arose with all its fury. He used His Almighty Power; He re- 
buked the wind, and the rage of the storm, saying, “Peace, be 
still” ; and there came a great calm. This was indeed a marvellous 
miracle! He convinces us, as He convinced them, of His mighty 
power. But what I would ask you to notice is something of even 
greater value to us. Where, throughout all this, was Our Lord’s 
real interest? In what was His chief concern? It was in that 
other tempest, the tempest of anxiety and fear, that tempest caused 
by human frailty, which raged in the breasts of those He knew and 
loved. Three Evangelists narrate this incident, and all three pick 
out for mention this: that no sooner had Our Lord on being 
aroused quelled the storm than He turned to address them. He 
showed his Fatherly concern; He administered a gentle rebuke 
because they had deserved it: according to St. Matthew’s words 
He said: “Why are you fearful, O ye of little faith’; according 
to St. Mark (IV. 40): “Why are you fearful; have you not faith 
yet?’”’; according to St. Luke (VIII. 25): “Where is your faith?” 
That He should still the storm,—an exercise of power, marvellous 
indeed to them and to us,—was little to Him, to Whom all things 
are easy, Who both made and is Master of sea and winds and of 
all things. But that His friends and followers should prove them- 
selves unworthy, should give way to human frailty, should lose 
their confidence in Him, was a matter for His deep concern. 

To turn to ourselves—in our life’s happenings many and varied 
are the outward circumstances. We are in the midst of successive 
events—pleasures that attract, cares that distract, adversity that 
depresses, anxiety that disturbs, or in a whirlwind of temptation. 
Whatsoever be the outward features that press upon us, they are 
of little importance; they pass and will soon perhaps be forgotten: 
but their importance lies in the effect made upon our souls, their 
value and meaning lies in the way we have fared, how we have come 
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through in the time of stress; whether they have thrown us back 
on ourselves and what is merely human and natural, or have raised 
us up to the Spiritual and Supernatural, made us more godlike by 
deepening our character. This effect is real; it may be permanent; 
perhaps it will be indelible. In the balances of eternity, in that 
view of life which we shall take on our death-beds, in that estimate 
of things which sometimes we are forced to make when in the quiet- 
ness of prayer we enter into our inmost selves and are face to face 
with life’s issues, it is these impressions on the soul, these effects, 
which will be found to be real. These are the eternal realities. 
These are the matters in which Our Lord is concerned. Here, too, 
should be our one concern. 

3. Now Our Lord’s concern, and His rebuke, was because His 
disciples had given way to human frailty. They had shown by the 
excess of their terror, and by the greatness of their anxiety that 
they have been overcome by their circumstances—terrifying as no 
doubt they were. He did not accuse them of want of faith, but of 
being “Men of little faith.” Their faith had been strong enough 
in times of calm, exultant and enthusiastic as they were witnessing 
His miracles; it had doubtless enkindled fire in their hearts as they 
listened to His encouraging words, conversed with Him face to 
face, and saw with their eyes His interest in them clearly mani- 
fested, and made known beyond a doubt. Now alas, in new and 
other circumstances, it broke down. The time of stress had come; 
the waves were beating upon, beating into and filling the ship. 
Had they reasoned within themselves, had they summoned back to 
memory the many past scenes which proved His power and His 
love, had they allowed their faith to push through the darkness of 
their fears and light up their human faculties, then, whatever tem- 
pest without, there would have been no tempest of anxiety within 
their breasts. 

Upon us, too, there comes occasicnally the season of trial. It 
is necessary for us. What form it takes, matters not. It may be 
of the material and temporal order—a sharp pang of physical pain, 
a slow lingering ailment needing great endurance; a sudden ad- 
versity in matters concerning our home and fortune, or a long 
wearing, wearying anxiety. It may be of the spiritual order—a 
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sudden storm of violent temptation, or (as is more common still) 
4 season of darkness of soul. Before, prayer had seemed so easy, 
the practice of virtue so congenial ; the fulfilment of duty brought its 
own pleasing reward, and conscience was satisfied, for our soul was 
calm as the still waters of the lake. Now, on a sudden, perhaps, 
all becomes adverse, against the grain of our nature; there super- 
venes a weariness in well-doing, there is a monotony in piety, prayer 
would seem impossible, the spiritual realm appears as an idle dream. 
The world in some form—in its pleasures, interests, cares—grows 
insistent, presses upon us, claiming to be the only reality. Why 
should I not be gay and light-hearted, and frivolous, as those around 
me? Thus worldliness, with some special attraction according to 
each one’s temperament and propensity, overclouds the sky and 
darkens our vision. According to the precise form of the trial 
the effects on the soul of man may vary and be somewhat diverse; 
but one feature is found to be in common to trials of every kind. 
By our human frailty our faith becomes weak. True, it is not 
lost; but it recedes into the soul, it ceases to permeate, guide and 
enlighten our human faculties. O my child, Our Lord might well 
say, “Where is your faith? Have you not faith yet? O you of 
little faith.” It still abides, doubtless, within the sanctuary of the 
soul, but it does not govern the whole man, controlling our 
thought, our imagination, our feelings. 

4. Why, we ask, did the disciples fail? It was only partly 
because the waves were beating into the ship; it was mostly be- 
cause they felt their loneliness. “Jesus,” we read, “was asleep.” 
He was, apparently, unconscious of their danger, uninterested in 
their safety. He had failed them in their dire necessity. Herein 
was the cause of their own failure. 

We, too, if we give way to the frailty of our human natures, 
will find this as a feature in our time of trial. He is, apparently, — 
far away, and He is heedless. He is without interest in us, with- 
out remembrance, without sympathy, without His personal care, 
without love. From our past experiences we had been led to 
regard ourselves as precious to Him, and now we find that He 
seems to ignore our very existence, and this precisely at a moment 
when we most need His care and protection. We grope in the 
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darkness and cannot feel His Presence. Could we but see Him, 
even were He asleep, we should be calm—so we assure ourselves 
after considering today’s Gospel—but now, in. the midst of oyr 
trial, our faith seems less than that of the disciples, and we cannot 
bring ourselves even to appeal with them: “Master, does it not 
concern Thee that we perish?” 

5. Let us today learn more deeply the lesson of real trust, a 
trust rooted in firm faith, in a faith that believes though every 
human faculty is darkened and disturbed. Did not Jesus show 
His Almighty power marvellously? Was He not watching and 
careful, though asleep? Did He not arrange that the storm should 
be? Did He not deliberately sleep? Had He no design in this 
apparent indifference to their need? 

The truth is that He does not allow a trial to overtake us except 
for our good. He does not appear to be absent and forgetful, and 
in a way that makes our trial far heavier, except but to increase 
our faith and deepen our trust in Him. For it is only when tried 
and purified by a time of adversity and peril, in a time of the soul’s 
loneliness and of a sense of utter dependence and helplessness, that 
trust is anything worth while. This good result He looks for, and 
expects in His followers, in those to whom He has already mani- 
fested His power and love. This confidence, this faith is then 
pleasing to Him because it is real: “Blessed are they that see not, 
and yet believe.” Trials we must have. Let us be convinced, 
once and for all, that He knows and sees and cares; that they are 
sent by a loving Hand, with a purpose. Trials, it is said with truth, 
either make or mar. In them either we shall be frail, give way to 
human nature, be oppressed with anxiety, then the trial is made the 
greater by our own infirmity. Or we shall stir up the faith that is 
in us and make it dominate our whole self. How we come through 
them, whatsoever they be, is of vast importance. Hence the con- 
cern of Our Lord who knows our frailty. He is compassionate. 
We thank Him today for this valuable Gospel incident, so easy 
for us to grasp and understand. His rebuke to His disciples shows 
us how He wishes us to act, and the remembrance of it surely must, 
if we ponder it deeply, prove of lasting value to us. 
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PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FREDERICK REUTER 


First SUNDAY IN JANUARY 
New YEar’s Day 


BirRTH OF CHRIST IN THE SOUL 


Children, you have visited the little Infant in His crib; you have 
adored Him with the shepherds, and your hearts were filled with 
gratitude at the great love that Jesus has for each one of us. As 
you looked at that little Babe did you not wish, way down deep in 
your heart, that you could make Him more comfortable? The cave 
at Bethlehem was dark and cold and cheerless like a grave, until the 
Divine glory illuminated it and it was filled by the angels who 
attended the Saviour. So are our hearts without hope and with- 
out joy, unless the light and grace of God shall be born in them. 
If thus far you have not offered your hearts to Jesus at a crib, do 
so now. 

When you have a longing and an intense desire to have Him for 

your own; to have Him come and take entire possession of you; 
to have Him change and form you into His own image and like- 
ness, so that all that is mean and low in you may be removed, and 
you may be filled with what is high, and noble, and grand, then is 
He born in your hearts; for you are become the living image of 
Jesus Christ and followers, in all respects, of His example. 
“Tf you are always good children, if you keep God before your 
eyes: if you learn well, pray devoutly, and obey willingly, the dear 
Infant Jesus will be pleased with you and will make His home in | 
your heart. But if you are bad children, and will not try to learn 
or pray; but tell lies, refuse obedience, and do other naughty things, 
the Infant Jesus will forsake you. Therefore, kneel down before 
the crib and promise Jesus very earnestly that you will always be 
good. 


In the year 1876, Sister Helen, of the Order of St. Francis, who 
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had gone to a foreign land to help gain souls to God, was one day 
visiting a benefactress of the convent where she resided. 

This lady had in her house a servant, Miriam by name, who was 
a Mohammedan negress. After dinner had been served, the humble 
girl quietly approached the Sister and whispered in her ear: “] 
want to be a Christian.” “If you are sincere in your desire, God 
will help you in His own good time,” answered the Sister. Thus 
they parted, neither realizing under what sad circumstances that 
help would come. 

From her childhood this poor girl had been the slave of cruel 
masters, who had treated her most unkindly, until she found her 
way into the service of the kind benefactress of the convent in 
Cairo. 

Frequently this servant girl accompanied her mistress to church 
and listened with great attention to the sermons she heard delivered 
there. During the Christmas festivities she would spend whole 
hours in prayer before the crib, adoring the One she did not know. 
God alone knows how heartfelt were her prayers. The Divine Child 
was the first to speak to the heart of Miriam and give consolation 
to her who had known sorrow and tears most of her life. 

One evening she fell asleep in her chair. Close to her a lamp 
was burning. In her sleep she leaned against the lamp, her dress 
caught fire and she was soon enveloped in flames. The poor girl 
cried out in her distress; but before help arrived her body was 
terribly burned. 

Her mistress, overwhelmed with grief at this accident, sent in 
haste to the convent in Cairo to obtain help of the Sisters. The 
wounded girl was taken to the convent and the chaplain was imme- 
diately summoned to her bedside. Finding Miriam fully instructed 
in the rudiments of our holy religion, he exhorted her to be resigned 
in her suffering to the Holy Will of God. Her answer filled him 
with amazement. ‘One must suffer here,” she said, “if one wishes 
to be crowned hereafter. In a short time I hope to possess God, 
and to be eternally happy with Him.” 











She received baptism, and three days after she made her First 
Holy Communion—the Communion that served also as her viati- 
cum. Holding the crucifix close to her heart she murmured, “Oh, it 
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is all over now! I am going to meet my Jesus, Whom I love so 
much.” With these words her pure soul entered the haven of peace. 

This young girl, indeed, put many Christian girls and boys to 
shame. The Divine Infant whom she visited so frequently, even 
when she did not know the beautiful message He came to earth 
to bring to the hearts of men, rewarded her fidelity by giving her 
an everlasting home in His heavenly mansion. 

One very precious gift of heaven is the gift of time. There is a 
new year now beginning, another year of grace for those of good 
will. This gift of days, weeks, and months is material out of which, 
if well used, we can fashion for ourselves a happy eternity. 

Have you ever shot at a target? If so, you know that you must 
aim higher than your mark in order to hit it, for the arrow will hit 
lower than the aim. So our aim must be to reach the highest and 
best because we realize that we shall fall short of our hopes of per- 
fection. This constant aim at the highest will lead to the highest 
perfection that is possible to us. 

Two little boys were playing on the floor with building blocks 
while grandma looked on, dreaming of the past. The blocks kept 
falling in spite of the care of the younger boy, and his brother 
exclaimed, “Now, if you build a low house like mine, it would not 
fall.” “No,” answered the little one, “I shall build high up to the 
sky, even if I have to try again and again. At this Grandma smiled 
and nodded her wise old head, “Well said, little builder; when it 
falls build again and better.” Years passed and the boy never for- 
got this wise admonition. As he grew to manhood he continued 
to plan for higher things than he had already done. In spite of the 
failures that must come to all of us in the upbuilding of life, he 
became a great man and builded indeed “up to the sky.” He fash- 
ioned his life for time and eternity. Men wondered that he had 
done so much with his small opportunities. You see, dear children, . 
while others were satisfied to build low, that is, to cherish low 
ideals of life, he always strove to reach the highest, and thus did 
he realize, in his own life, the friendly advice given by good old 
Grandmother. 

My dear boys and girls, ““Hitch your wagon to a star,” is an old 
saying; aim at nothing low. Strive for nothing less than perfec- 
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tion, for perfection is made up of detail. Did you ever hear it saiq 
that: “A chain is not stronger than its weakest links.” It is indeed 
the strength of each link that determines how strong the chain shall 
be. Let us then resolve to perform each action, however small, as 
perfectly as we can; and then shall we mould together from the days 
of our life a strong, beautiful chain to bind us fast to God’s Heart, 


First SuNDAy AFTER EPIPHANY 


OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS 





Children, Jesus, the Son of God, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
Whom the angels adore, was subject, that is obedient, to Mary His 
mother, and Joseph His foster-father. Should not this obedience 
ii of your Saviour teach you to be obedient to your parents? Chil- 
dren who are obedient to their parents will be happy and blessed. 
Obedient children may hope for heaven, whilst disobedient children 
| must expect punishment in this life as in the life to come. 
ii Consider the example of Jesus. The holy Fathers say that He 
obeyed in all domestic affairs and labors; he carried water, swept 
ii the floor, cleared the table, dusted the chairs, assisted Joseph in his 
il shop; he performed the work that was given Him to do with an 
obedient spirit. It was a pleasure for Him to help His parents 
wherever they needed His services. If the Son of God was so 
humble that He became as a servant, can it be hard for you to do 
joyfully what your parents command? Could you look up to Jesus 
without bringing the blush to your cheeks, if you had to say: 
“Jesus, Whom men and angels serve, practiced obedience to His 
parents for thirty years, and I, a helpless child, will not submit to 
the commands of my parents! I am stubborn and want everything 
to go my way; I pretend to understand things better than my 
parents. I get angry if I do not get what I want.” O, children, 
look at the obedience of Jesus; learn how sinful it is to be self- 
willed, and never again be guilty of disobedience. 
Once there was a girl who, although not bad, yet was very 
giddy, disobedient to her parents, and fond of amusements more 
. than of her lessons. One day the priest gave her a picture of the 
Child Jesus, and asked her to place it before her eyes when she 
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was preparing her lessons. She did this, not so much that she 
might keep in her mind the presence of God, but to please the priest 


who gave her the picture. 

As it was hanging before her, she saw it every time she raised 
her eyes from her books. At first she did not give much thought 
to the Holy Child Jesus, but by degrees she began to think oftener 
of Him and even sometimes to say a short prayer to Him. One 
day as she was looking at the picture longer than usual, she said 
to herself, “Oh, how good Jesus has been to me, and I am so sinful 
and ungrateful.”” Then the tears came to her eyes. “He came into 
this world,” she thought, “that I might get to heaven, and I think 
so little about Him and heaven. But, dear Jesus, it shall be so no 
longer, for I shall mend my ways, and will love Thee more than I 
have yet done.” 

The girl kept her resolution. She became obedient and pious, 
to the astonishment of her parents, who could not tell what had 
produced the change in the child. But the priest who had given 
her the picture knew and in his heart thanked God and prayed for 
her that she might persevere. 

An obedient child will make good use of its time. We are still 
in the first days of the new year and we can make resolutions to 
spend every day and month well. 

The New Year holds in its hands a good gift for you and me: 
the gift of over three hundred days, for us to spend as we will, and 
we have the power to spend them for good if we so will. 

The year that is gone counted also over three hundred days in 
its course. Alas! Perhaps we have misspent some, wasted others, 
until we have only the fruits of a few days to offer to God. If this 
be true, here is a New Year, come with bright promise of hope that 
we may make up what was wanting in the year that has gone. 
How good God is to give us another chance to make good use of 
His gift of Time! 

We read in the Old Testament of a King named Balthasar, whose 
heart grew so full of pride that he forgot God, and sinned against 
Him; forgot that the kingdom he enjoyed and the power he held 
were from the Most High God to Whom he would have to render 
an account of all his deeds. One day Balthasar gave a great ban- 
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quet and while he and his guests were feasting and making merry, 
suddenly there appeared handwriting on the wall in the magnificent 
room of the palace where the feast was spread.. The king saw the 
handwriting, but could not understand the words: “Mane, Thecel, 
Phares.” Hence he called the wise men of his kingdom to interpret 
the words for him, but they could not do so. The Queen then told 
him of a wise man named Daniel, who she was sure would read the 
writing on the wall, for the spirit of God rested on him. So Bal- 
thasar sent for Daniel who came and read the mysterious writing, 
which told the king that his kingdom would be taken from him. 
Daniel fearlessly read aloud the terrible words: “For thou hast 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

Alas, for Balthasar! He would have given half his kingdom for 
time to repair the wrongs of his reign; but he had misused the gift 
of time God had given him, and that very night the Medes and 
Persians entered Babylon, took the kingdom, and slew the king. 

“Weighed in the balance and found wanting,” these are, indeed, 
terrible words. I hope they cannot be applied to any one of us, but 
if they can be truly said of any one of you, thank God here is another 
year for each to repair the past. Let us then do better, lest we too 
be found wanting. 

Once I read a story of a girl who had wasted much of her time 
and was called from earth before she had made up for the lost days. 

So she went to heaven. St. Joseph met her at the gate and led her 
through Paradise to find her home in heaven, her place for all 
eternity. They passed many beautiful mansions, but St. Joseph 
shook his head, as there was none for her. Past the beautiful places 
they went until they came to a tiny thatched hut and here St. Joseph 
stopped: “And is this mine?” cried the soul he led, “Why not a 
better place for me?” St. Joseph smiled sadly: “We did the very 
best we could with the scant material you sent us,” he said. So 
there she had to modestly dwell for all eternity when she might 
have had a much more beautiful place in heaven. What does this 
legend mean? 

There is always a truth hidden in these tales. This one contains 
the truth our Lord Himself spoke when He told His disciples, 
“There are many mansions in my Father’s Kingdom.” And, chil- 
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dren, we have to use well the days given to us here below, not only 
that we may enter into Heaven and thus be saved; but that we may 
send before us material for the building of a noble mansion, such 
as our Lord desired to give to all His friends. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


CHRISTIAN HEROES—CHARITY 


My dear Children, Jesus has made us all children of God. He 
taught us all to say: “Our Father, who art in heaven.” Through 
Jesus Christ we are all brothers and sisters, and as our relationship 
is so close we must sincerely love one another. In what does 
brotherly love consist? In wishing well and doing well to one 
another; good brothers and sisters entertain kind feelings towards 
one another; they rejoice in one another’s good fortune; wish well 
to one another; share with one another their pleasures and sorrows, 
and assist one another in every necessity. In such manner all of us 
must behave towards one another, because we are all brothers and 
sisters. The saints showed this brotherly love. We read in the 
life of St. Vincent de Paul that there was no instance of misfortune 
that he did not approach with kindness. Christians who were 
prisoners, slaves of the Turks, children who had lost father and 
mother, nuns driven from their convents, strangers who had been 
taken ill, the insane, and numberless other human beings in need, all 
found through him help and places of refuge. Alas, children, many 
Christians have not the slightest idea of this brotherly love! Many 
wish their neighbor evil rather than good; they are hard-hearted 
and refuse every act of kindness. This is contrary to brotherly love. 

God raises up heroes and heroines in every walk of life, dear 
children, to do His holy work. There were queens who were noble, 
Christian women; and there were humble workers who distin- 
guished themselves by their sacrifices for others—not that they 
wished to win honors or renown. No, indeed! Their sole motive 
was to please God and to practice that Christian charity which 
Christ practiced while on earth. 

There was Margaret of New Orleans whose story is so beauti- 
fully told in the history of Louisiana. Little Margaret left Ireland 
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with her father and mother, who planned to make their home jn 
America. For a few years they struggled on in Baltimore and then 
yellow fever struck them down and little Margaret was left an 
orphan. Kind friends gave the child a home, but they were too 
poor to educate her. She never learned to read or write. 

Margaret grew up, married and became a widow. She found 
work in a hotel-laundry in New Orleans. Her own baby had died, 
but there were hundreds of other babies to be mothered, and Mar- 
garet’s strong loving arms were extended to them. Yellow fever 
was still at work, robbing little children of father and mother. The 
Sisters of Charity could not bear to refuse a home to even one little 
orphan; but they were poor, and how could they take care of so 
many? Over her washtub Margaret pondered the question. “I 
will do what I can to help you,” she said to the Sisters. 

When her hard day’s work in the hotel was done, she went to 
the convent and worked for the orphans. Her sharp eyes saw that 
Sisters and children hadn’t enough to eat. “I will beg for them,” 
said Margaret; and every day she made the round of the hotels and 
collected scraps of food, which she turned into palatable dishes for 
the hungry children. Often she was seen pushing a wheelbarrow 
containing the food and clothing she had collected. 

Margaret managed to buy two cows, started a dairy in the con- 
vent and began selling milk. Rain or shine, she trudged along the 
streets, and in her cheap but clean dress, shawl and sunbonnet, 
Margaret became a familiar figure. More room was needed in the 
orphan asylum, so a larger house was built. The dairy prospered, 
and the profits went in large part to the orphans. Margaret had 
an eye to business, and started also a bakery which she managed as 
well as she did the dairy. 

She continued to wear the same old dress and little shawl. She 
used no money to spend on herself. Out of her bakery came free 
bread for the poor; bread at a trifling cost for the asylums; bread 
for many a penniless, hungry soldier. But the more Margaret gave 
the more she made. The bread she cast on the waters came back 
to her. The little bakery became in time the first steam bakery in 
New Orleans. 


Everyone called her Margaret; everyone loved her, and when she 
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died the entire city mourned her loss. The papers announcing her 
death were bordered in heavy black. At her funeral, Church and 
State, rich and poor, were represented ; but the most touching tribute 
was the presence of hundreds of orphans who had been befriended 
by this good-hearted Catholic heroine. 

A statue to her memory was erected and it is a matter of pride to 
the citizens that the money for it did not have to be solicited. It 
flowed in so lavishly that the committee soon gave notice that more 
than enough had been received. If you ever visit New Orleans you 
may see this memorial. 

The love of the neighbor is part of the principal commandment 
of Christ and the mark by which we are known to be His disciples. 

There was once a rich count called Otho, who had a daughter 
whom he loved with great affection. One day the child was 
amusing itself with some beads of glass, with which she seemed 
to be much pleased. Her father was sitting by the fire watching 
her. “My child,” said he, “these are pretty beads you are playing 
with.” 

“Ah, yes, father, they are very pretty and beautiful, and I am_ 
delighted with them.” “Well, then,” said the father, “take them 
up and hand them to the poor little girl at the door.” The child 
looked up into her father’s face to see if he was in earnest. One 
glance told her he was. “Well, dear child, you may do as you 
please, but you know that when I ask you to do something it is 
always that I, who love you so tenderly, see that it will be best for 
you.” The girl at these words gathered up the beads, and gave 
them to the poor girl. Her father said nothing; but he was much 
pleased at the ready obedience of his dear little girl. “Now, my 
child, you will soon see how your father can reward you for that 
heroic sacrifice you made to please him.” Then he took out of a 
small drawer a little casket from which he drew a beautiful neck- 
lace, made of precious diamonds.” “This, my child, is for you. I 
wanted to see if you loved me more than yourself. Take this then, 
my dearest little one, and when you wear it, it will remind you that 
your Father in heaven will reward you with a reward surpassing 
all understanding in the world to come, if you obey Him in this 
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life, and sacrifice everything, rather than to displease Him by 
breaking His commandments.” 

God always measures our gifts, not by what we give, but by the 
value the gift has for ourselves. He doesn’t care for the gift unless 
it costs us something. That is a real sacrifice, and doing a charit- 
able act means to make a sacrifice. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Visir oF Gop To THE SOUL 


“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof.” 
With these beautiful words, children, you receive God in your soul 
when you go to Holy Communion. God enters under our roof 
when He visits our souls. When He enlightens us so that we get 
a glimpse of His divinity. 

Who can describe the great happiness of a soul that has given 
itself for a long time to the service of God? When Bernard, one 
of the richest noblemen of Assisi, saw how St. Francis lived such a 
poor life, how he despised the world and loved insults and injuries, 
he suspected that God must have given great graces and light to his 
soul. He determined to find out about it, if he could. Therefore he 
invited St. Francis to supper and had a bed provided for him in his 
own room, where a light was burning all night. They both retired 
to rest, and both thought the other to be asleep. St. Francis rose 
softly and began to pray. Raising his hands and eyes to heaven, 
he murmured with great devotion and fervor: ‘My God, my God!” 
and at the same time he wept bitterly; and he remained thus all 
night and repeated these same words, “My God, my God,” and 
none other. Bernard was so much touched by the fervor of these 
words that he sold all he had, gave the money to the poor, and 
joined St. Francis. 

St. Francis valued the Eternal and Infinite Good. He looked 
upon all things of the world as dross in comparison with it. He 
shut out of his soul the very thought of everything else, in order 
that the thought of God might grow in him. All his love, all his 
desires, all his hopes and all his fears were bent upon God; and so 
God came and took up his dwelling-place in his soul and filled him 
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with joy. If, dear children, we would do the same, just in a small 
degree, the same result would follow; we would enjoy a happiness 
which we would not exchange for all the pleasures of the world. 

St. Catherin. _. Siena had from her early childhood shown the 
spirit of anun. Prayer was her delight. Her parents were proud 
of the beautiful, gifted girl. 

Catherine was permitted to spend much of her time in her own 
little room, which she called her cell, and even to retire for a time 
to a solitary retreat near the town. At the age of seven she had 
consecrated herself to God, and it was, therefore, a great trial to 
her upon reaching her thirteenth year, to learn that her parents 
were arranging a marriage for her. They refused to listen to her 
protests, and subjected her to many hardships and humiliations to 
compel her to yield to their wishes. They even closed her little cell 
and surrounded her with gay companions. 

Our Lord, however, counselled her to build a cell in her soul and 
to keep herself always retired there. Thus she found a peace that 
no outside influence could disturb. Her sisters and friends tried to 
beguile her into amusements and to find pleasure in dress, so attrac- 
tive to a woman’s heart; but a brief trial of their way of life was 
enough for Catherine. Repenting that she had ever yielded to such 
folly, Catherine returned to her prayers and her penances, and at 
last her father was won over by her sweetness and patience. 

At sixteen Catherine took the habit of St. Dominic. “Her cell 
became her paradise,” says the historian, “prayer her element, and 
her mortifications had no longer any restraint.” Her days and 
nights were spent in contemplation, and her zeal for conversions 
knew no bounds. 

The corporal works of mercy drew her from the solitude of her 
cell. Rejoining her family, Catherine became a familiar figure in 
the streets of Siena, ministering to the sick, the afflicted, and the 
prisoners. 

Our Lord Jesus while on earth was thinking sadly of how much 
He loved the children of His heavenly Father and how hard it was 
to make them understand the great love He had for them. Just 
then His sad eyes caught sight of a hen passing along the road 
with her chicks, and Jesus said: “How often would I have gathered 
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together thy children, as the hen doth gather her chickens under 
her wings, and thou wouldst not!’ So our Lord Jesus Christ loves 
each one of us and would shield us under the wing of His Divine 
protection from sin and harm; and sometimes we will not seek 
this shelter; we want to be independent and go our own sinful way. 
We learn the lesson of God’s love for us from God Himself, Who 
came on earth in the form of man to teach us how greatly He loves 
us. Jesus, you know, loved us even to the death of the cross. And 
that same love that we learn from this, the highest possible example, 
Jesus Himself bids us learn from the smallest of His creatures, 
even a mother-hen. 

It was God’s love that gave us into our mother’s care, and it was 
the love and devotion of our mother that sustained and fed that 
life received from God. She had great courage, because she had 
great love. Now what can we render to God for such great love? 
Love is paid back only in its kind; love is repaid by loving. Let us, 
then, give back to God great love for His goodness in creating us 
and to our mothers great love and devotion for their loving devo- 
tion to us. 

On a beautiful sunny day a mother, whose love had made her 
over-anxious, tied her toddling baby to her apron string for safety, 
while she sat and sewed on the green grass; but the baby broke the 
string and scampered away. “I did not know my mother’s apron 
string was so weak,” he thought; “I might have done that before.” 
Proudly he stepped out among the daisies, while the sun danced on 
the little hill and played among the buttercups in the valley below. 
Of course the little one longed to reach them; but his baby feet were 
weak and over the edge of the hill he fell and would have rolled all 
the way down, but the end of his mother’s apron string, which still 
hung at his waist, caught in the bushes. At his lusty cries, the 
mother ran and gathered him in her arms, saying the words whose 
meaning he could not yet fully understand, “My apron strings were 
strong after all, baby dear.” 


So the love of your mother keeps you from harm, though often 
you do not realize how strong it is. Thus the love of God for us, 
which is greater still than mother’s love, holds us even if we do 
sometimes stray away and it keeps us from falling into great sin. 
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FourtH SuNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


A True CHRISTIAN 


Children, there is a debt which continuously stares us in the face, 
and that is the love which we owe our neighbor. St. Peter asked 
our Lord, “Lord, how often shall my brother offend against me, 
and I forgive him—till seven times?” Jesus answered: “I say not 
to thee, till seven times; but till seventy times seven times.” Thus 
according to the words of Christ we must always love our neighbor, 
if we want to be true Christians. 

As we must always love God, so we must never cease to love our 
neighbor, for at the very moment we should cease to love our 
neighbor, we should also cease to love God. He who loves his 
neighbor sincerely is kind and friendly, not now and then only, but 
on all occasions; nay, the more good a Christian does, the more his 
heart expands and he feels that he must do more works of charity. 
Fire becomes stronger the more we add fuel to it; in like manner, 
love grows by acts of charity. 

Many years ago a little girl living in New York State used to 
save her pennies for the missions. She had a little bank, and now 
and then she would take it, shake out the savings and count them. 

President Lincoln was a friend of this girl’s father, and when- 
ever he came that way, he called to see his old friend, and some- 
times stayed all night in the big homely house, where this little Julia 
lived with her brothers and sisters. “Sissy” was the President’s 
pet name for Julia, and she was very fond of “Uncle Abe,” as the 
children called him. 
~ One evening Julia was counting her pennies at the table, and 
Mr. Lincoln asked: ‘What are you doing there?’ “Counting 
my mission money, sir,” Julia answered. Mr. Lincoln put his hand 
into his pocket and offered her a coin. “Please, Uncle Abe, I can’t 
take it,” said honest little Julia. “I have to earn all my mission 
money myself.” ‘Oh, I see,’ said Mr. Lincoln, and he put the 
coin back into his pocket. 

The next day, when he was ready to start for the train, he asked 
Julia to walk to the station with him. The child ran for her hat, 
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and danced along beside her tall, distinguished friend. Presently 
Mr. Lincoln shifted his valise from one hand to the other, as if it 
were very heavy. “I wonder if you could help me carry this bag?” 
Help Uncle Abe! Well, I should say. Julia proudly took one of 
the handles. 

Arriving at the station, Mr. Lincoln drew out a coin and handed 
it to Julia. “There, you earned this,” he said. It was the hand- 
somest bright penny Julia had ever seen. “O thank you, Uncle 
Abe,” she said, and all the way home she thought how kind this 
good friend was to think of a way of letting her earn it. It was 
such a beautiful penny, she didn’t like to put it into the bank right 
away. In fact, Julia wished she could keep it; but that would not 
be right, she decided. So the penny went into the bank until Sun- 
day, when the child took out her savings and carried them to church. 
After Mass she attended Sunday school. Possibly she felt a bit 
sorry at parting with the Lincoln coin, as she handed her collection 
to her teacher. 

Shortly afterwards a message came for Julia to go to another 
room. What was her surprise to see her father and brother and 
the superintendent there, all looking quite serious and puzzled. 
“How much money did you have, Julia?’ asked the father. 
“Eighty-two cents, sir,” replied Julia. And her father said: “Are 
you sure that is all you had? Where did you get this?” 

Julia’s eyes sparkled at the sight of the handsome coin her father 
held up. “That’s the money Uncle Abe gave me for helping him 
to carry his valise to the station. My bright penny!” It was a 
five dollar gold piece! Julia was very happy to learn that Uncle 
Abe’s “gold penny meant such a big sum of money for the missions. 

My dear boys and girls, are you as zealous as Julia. She was, 
indeed, a true Christian and she was filled with the real spirit of 
Jesus Christ. 

He who loves his neighbor according to the example of Jesus 
Christ, will never do him evil but much good. . . . Oh, ifa 
true, sincere, brotherly love existed among men, we should not see 
many of the sins, vices, misery, and poverty, that now exist, and 
the earth would become a paradise. 
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The Reign of the Sacred Heart in Catholic Homes 






By the Rev. Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 








II. Tue ANTIDOTE FOR WoRLDLINESS 








The influences which threaten the holiness, peace and happiness 
of our Catholic homes give no promise of abating either their | 
menace or their power. Society is helpless in the grip of the grim } 
genii which it has itself evoked. The hunger for comforts, for 
pleasure, for wealth and power, grows with what it dotes on. i 
One amusement calls for another. One fad or style begets still 

another to whet the sated appetites. The world grows more and 

more interesting and various and amusing, and men cry out more 

and more for new occupations, amusements, pleasures. The hosts 

of paid caterers to the tastes of the multitude hasten to respond 

with novel attractions. It is no great wonder therefore if, instead 

of turning again to the home joys and home occupations to calm i 
their feverish cravings and allay the desires that obsess them, men | 
and women rush from one excitement to another and grow ill and 
restless when they are obliged for any reason to stay too long at 
home! 

If this picture seems overdrawn, look about the world and you 
will see that for too many families it falls short of rather than 
exceeds the truth. They need to be saved from themselves, to be 
given a dose so to say of piety and calm, to be rescued from their 
own inordinate restlessness and preoccupation with trivial things. ~ : 
Even if all these occupations, excitements, pleasures, were per- 
fectly innocent in themselves they would still play havoc with the 
spirit of home. Alas, in too many cases they are by no means inno- 
cent. Too many, even among Catholics, so far forget their duty 
and their dignity as to allow their homes to be invaded by the evil 
influences of the day which poison and pollute the sacred air of 
home. They seek, these imprudent and guilty members of the 
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Church, excitements and pleasures that are more than tainted with 
wickedness. 

But even where these sinful excesses of bad literature and sus- 
picious amusements are denied entrance, the spirit of the Catholic 
home is still in need of powerful aid to sanctify, elevate, preserve it 
against the distractions and dissipations of the time. There is no 
shutting one’s eyes to the fact that the spirit of the world is strong 
and dangerous. The cleaving to creatures for their own sake, the 
pursuit of pleasures for their own sake, the seeking of created 
things for the present delight, interest, profit we can get from them, 
without reference to the love and service of God,—this is the essence 
of worldliness. This worldliness, against which our Lord warned 
us so often, is therefore the love of the present world for its own 
self and apart from the honor of God and the salvation of our soul. 
Against this wrongful and disordered love, this craving for and 
worship of creatures for their own delight, we must take some 
powerful and effective antidote. In proportion as the world be- 
comes mighty, alluring, seductive, and therefore perilous, we must 
strengthen in our hearts the love of God, of Heaven, of virtue and 
holiness, which is opposed to and can conquer the disordered love 
of this world. 

We shall find this remedy, this heavenly antidote, in the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. Worldly love can be cast out by heavenly 
love. Since it is the evil love of created things, the thirst for 
amusement and pleasure, for excitement and dangerous recreations, 
for fashion and society, that is now invading and making desolate 
our homes, we can only hope to counteract and conquer so power- 
ful an attraction by using a remedy still more powerful. To drive 
out and overcome the ruinous love of the world for its own sake, 
we must introduce and foster in our Catholic homes the spirit of 
the love of God. This love of God is made actual and living, 
practical and easy, mighty, persuasive, appealing, by the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of our Blessed Saviour. 

In this devotion we adore the living Heart of the living God, 
made man for our sake, that Heart flaming with the unquenchable 
fires of endless love for us, still and forever throbbing with the 
excessive and undying charity which brought the eternal to become 
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man for our redemption and was the motive for all His weary 
labors, His teachings, His prayers, His sufferings. The love of 
the Sacred Heart compels our love in return,—that love which 
found its last and most astounding expression in the dolorous 
Passion, which ended with His death on the cross and the opening 
of His sacred side to pour forth the last drop of His blood and to 
make a refuge for us in His wounded Heart. We cannot resist 
the appeal of that most moving tragedy of love. 

This divine and living Heart, inseparable forever from the living 
humanity and divinity of our Lover and our Redeemer, is therefore 
at once the organ, the symbol, the instrument of His love, and it 
attracts to Itself, with irresistible power, the love of our hearts. By 
means of this love of the Sacred Heart we can conquer the evil influ- 
ences which assail our Catholic homes. In this devotion we shall 
find the sovereign remedy for worldliness. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


Sanctity and Manliness 


By the Very Rev. E. S. Otsen, O.P. 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification” (1 Thessal. IV. 3). 


Gentlemen, brothers of the Holy Name Society, the specific 
object of our organization is to make saints of you. Its purpose 
is wholly religious. It stands for God and His Holy Will in the 
life which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord. For this is the Will of 
God, your sanctification. 

Let us consider what sanctity means. What is a Saint? What 
sort of a man does the Holy Name Society aim to make of you 
in declaring that you must bea Saint? Surely, we have not in mind 
that vague caricature of manliness which the world sneers at as 
saintliness. It is not a weak, pallid, effeminate ‘“‘nothing of a 
man” that we would persuade you to be. The world has so con- 
temptuously described the great Saints of the Church. It so con- 
siders you as Catholic men. It did dare apply the same meaning 
of manliness even to Jesus Christ Himself. 

When we call upon you to be saints we are demanding of you 
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the perfection of manhood. Truly not in accordance with the 
standards of this world do we speak of Sanctity, but in line with 
the canons of perfection which God has established. 

Sanctity is a virtue whereby a man accomplishes all his duties 
for God’s sake. It is essentially the same as the virtue of religion 
but it is wider in its scope. Religion specifically directs one in the 
fulfillment of his duty in worshipping God. But Sanctity is as an 
over-lord directing the works of all the virtues to God. It ded- 
icates the complete man, body and senses, soul and faculties, mind 
and heart and will to God. 

It is twofold in its meaning. Its first notion is that of undefile- 
ment. It means cleanliness. It means perfection, complete integ- 
rity. It is the unsoiled, the unspotted, the unblemished, the un- 
stained, the uncontaminated. Now let us apply this to the Sanctity 
which is in Christ Jesus, the Lord. His Sanctity is that of a life 
in Grace and Truth. In Grace as opposed to ruined human nature, 
in the supernatural and not in the merely natural, in the spirit and 
not in the flesh. In Truth, specifically as in the Word of God, 
and not in the wisdom of this world. The possession of Sanctity 
then must mean that you walk in the spirit and deny the flesh and 
that your life is guided by the Word of God and not by the prin- 
ciples of this world. It means that you hold this Truth in its 
perfect integrity, in its complete entirety. It is a definite Truth not 
subject to compromise. It is in direct opposition to the doctrines 
of this world and the man who would hold it and keep it undefiled 
will find that all the power of what is called character will be 
required to do so. 

And the chief quality which is in what is termed character or 
true manliness is firmness. Now this is just what the virtue of 
Sanctity means, firmness, inviolability, stability, fixity of purpose, 
unyielding and unswerving fidelity to a principle. And the principle 
is this: that a man holds his life completely in his hands and 
dedicates it to God’s Will against this world and all the claims that 
this world would make upon it. So when we declare to you that 
you must be a Saint we mean that with unshakable firmness, with 
indomitable will you cling to, cleave unto the Truth of Life which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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Brothers, herein lies the test of you as men, as Holy Name men. 
And we make all the appeal that ever St. Paul made, all the appeal 
that the Church has ever made, to you to be Saints in this sense. 
In the Name of Jesus Christ, for Him, and by His Blood, we call 
upon you to be Saints, to discipline yourselves in the virtue of 


Sanctity. 
Sanctity has another meaning based on its derivation from two 


Latin words, sanguine tinctus, tinged with blood. Persons were 
considered sanctified and dedicated to God who touched the blood 
of a sacrifice. The vessels used in sacrificial rites were holy, were 
sanctified because of the blood. Brothers, you are holy, you are 
sanctified, you are purified, you are dedicated to God because you 
are washed in the Blood of the slain Lamb, Jesus Christ. You are 
tinged with His Blood. You are stained with His Blood. You 
have been redeemed, not by gold or silver or any such thing but 
by the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ. You are not your own. 
Your purchase price, His Blood, is upon your souls. 

You are about to receive or you have just received the spotless 
white Flesh, the Sacred Body and the self-same Precious Blood of 
Jesus in Holy Communion. His Name is on your lips. He Him- 
self is in your hearts. We ask you to give yourselves to Him, unto 
sanctification. You have, indeed, pledged yourselves to Him. But 
re-dedicate yourself to Him. Body and soul, flesh and spirit, mind 
and heart, your very self, give to God in the life of His Grace and 
Truth in Christ Jesus, His Son. 

I will be clean in body. Inviolate, undefiled, unstained I will 
keep myself for His sake. Clearly one sees what sanctity of the 
body means when St. Paul’s words are ringing in one’s ears: 
“Know you not that your bodies are the members of Christ? Shall 
I then take the members of Christ and make them the members 
of a harlot? God forbid!” “Or know you not that your members | 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost who is in you, whom you have 
from God; and you are not your own? For you are bought with 
a great price. Glorify and bear God in your body.” 

Immovably fixed in your mind be the thought of God as your 
first beginning and last end. His Will the motive of your life, the 
light in which you walk. I stand for God. I stand for Jesus 
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Christ. I stand for His Truth. I stand for His Church against 
this world and all its Christ-excluding principles. Unspotted by 
this world, undefiled by its doctrines and persuasions, uncontami- 
nated by its philosophy, clean of heart and body, with an unsoiled 
garment of the soul, for Christ’s sweet sake, with firm unshakable 
will and unswerving fidelity I will be a Saint. No circumstance of 
life will change me from this position. No person or thing will 
move me from this stand. Not even my brother, the son of my 
mother, nor my son, nor my daughter, nor my wife that is in my 
bosom, nor my friend whom I love as my own soul, may move me 
from this stand, should they come to me secretly saying: Let us 
go and serve strange Gods (Deut., Ch. XIII). Who then shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or famine, or nakedness, or danger, or persecution, or the sword? 
I am sure that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

Test yourselves, Brothers, with these thoughts. If you live up 
to them you will find it requires all the power of your manhood to 
do it. If you do it then you are a man after God’s own heart, you 
are a Saint. 





Bonk Reviews 


Psychology and Natural Theology. By Owen A. Hill, S.J., Ph.D. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 


Fr. Hill tells us in his Preface that this volume is the result of years of ex- 
perience in the class-room and has been thoroughly tried out and tested. That 
the work savors of the class-room is clear, as well from its direct and practical 
method as from its inelegant and often unfinished language. Certainly the 
English of his work could and should have been improved. To be brief, direct 
and useful, it is not necessary to do violence to our language nor to be continu- 
ally mixing the vernacular with the Latin. 

The Author seems to be greatly perturbed over the question of free-will, and 
in Theses IV, VII, and X of his Natural Theology he makes desperate attempts 
to liberate human freedom from the “despotic” control of Thomism. In doing 
so he is as regardless of the decrees of the Sovereign Pontiffs and the laws of 
the New Code, relative to the doctrine and principles of St. Thomas, as he is of 
sound logic and clear thinking. Like all Molinists, Fr. Hill concentrates his 
whole attention on the difficulties involved in the Thomistic system, and which 
the Thomists honestly admit, while he at the same time passes over in silence 
the immensely greater difficulties, the contradictions and absurdities of his own 
theory. To say that the human will, a thing in potentia, moves itself to deter- 
mination independently of a prior motion on the part of the First Mover, is now, 
always has been and always will be an absurdity in philosophy. Moreover, to 
maintain that there is any entity of which God is not the First Cause is to deny 
not merely God’s supreme causality, but also His very existence. And surely 
the determination of the will which Fr. Hill so much prizes must be an entity 
of the highest moment. 

It may be easy to frighten college students with the difficulty involved in the 
reconciliation of God’s premotion with human freedom; but to theologians, who 
are acquainted with the still greater enigmas of predestination and liberty, God’s 
immutability and His supreme freedom, Christ’s impeccability and His liberty, 
such pretensions count for nothing. Having studied Father Hill’s intermediate 
science (scientia media) from its real beginnings with Origen, the Pelagians, 
and the Arians, and having noted its ceaseless variations among the Molinists, 
the reviewer, like all Thomists, must regard it as a very weak subterfuge and 
a mischievous substitute for truth. In the face of the innumerable mysteries 
and insoluble difficulties which must be encountered not only in the truths of 
faith, but even in the domain of natural things it seems very weak and unwise 
not to admit logical conclusions just because our limited minds cannot fathom 
them. 

The three chapters in which these questions are so unhappily treated by Fr. 
Hill should be entirely re-written and brought into conformity with the Thom- 
istic teaching which is now required in all Catholic Seminaries and Colleges. In 
the rest of the book will be found much useful matter ably treated. 


A Commentary on Canon Law. By the Rev. P. Charles Augustine, 
0.S.B., D.D. Vol. VI. Administrative Law (Can. 1154-1551). (B. Herder, 
St. Louis.) . 


The Third Book of the Code is considerably larger than any of the other 
Books. Wisely, therefore, has the Author of this present work divided his 
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commentary on this part of the Church’s law into several distinct volumes, so 
that they may be uniform in size with those that have already appeared. Sim- 
ilarity in form and quantity in the various units of a work like this are a de- 
cided advantage. 


The number and importance of the spiritual and temporal things concerning 
which the Church has legislated and which are properly grouped together ac- 
cording to the traditional and logical arrangement account for the greater bulk 
of the Book De Rebus. For therein are treated the Sacraments, Sacred Places 
and Times, Divine Worship, Benefices, and other non-corporate Ecclesiastical 
Institutions. As is natural, on account of the greater importance of the Sacra- 
ments, more than half the canons of the Third Book are devoted to a considera- 
tion of these sacred rites. Since the Author has already commented on the 
legislation concerning the Sacraments in his two preceding volumes, he now 
proceeds in the volume before us to explain what remains of the Book De 


Rebus. 


How useful and interesting to priests this sixth volume will prove to be is 
manifest from its contents. Here many matters of practical pastoral importance 
come under consideration, such for example as churches, altars, ecclesiastical 
burial, days of feast and fast, forty hours’ devotion, schools, sermons, missions, 
temporal possessions of the Church, etc. As in his other volumes, the Author 
first gives the Latin text and an English translation of the Canons and then a 
brief and pertinent comment. His method is to explain chiefly by examples 
drawn from decisions on particular cases, or by application to every-day condi- 
tions. 


Father Augustine has for the most part done his work well, and the only regret 


is that in his haste he has not given more attention to correctness and purity of 
diction, and, at times, to carefulness of statement. 





Modern Times and the Living Past. By Henry W. Elsen, A.M. Litt. D, 
(American Book Co., New York.) 


The learned and industrious president of Thiel College has shown in this 
volume much of the labor and research displayed during his years of service 
as Professor of History at Ohio University. His method of presenting facts 
to the young student, and his treatment of social, moral, economic and political 
development is in striking contrast to the methods of so many other historians, 
who treat almost exclusively of wars and political troubles, and devote a negli- 
gible space to the educational, moral and social condition of the peoples. 


It was a maxim of Ranke, that he was an historian first and a Christian after- 
wards, and ‘therefore could treat all sects alike. Quite the reverse is Professor 
Elson’s attitude. His distrust of Catholicity and his ever-weening admiration for 
Protestantism, have led him into many strange and unfair statements. “After 
the time of Leo (the Great) the authority of the Pope came to be acknowledged 
by all western Christendom, though the Eastern Church, with headquarters at 
Constantinople, refused to acknowledge it, and has never done so to this day.” 
(P. 224.) Evidently the Professor has never heard of the Greek Fathers or the 
Popes elected from the East, or the General Councils held in that region, where 
thousands of Oriental Bishops assembled to pledge their obedience to the suc- 
cessor of Peter, the Bishop of Rome. Batiffol and Duchesne would have shown 
him the error concerning the papacy; Fortescue would have given him the true 
story of the Eastern schism. The Crusades also are belittled and their results 
questioned. “Visionary, impractical, romantic, picturesque,’ are some of the 
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strictures on these important events. (P. 225.) Strange to say he enumerates 
(P. 262) various positive results of these Crusades. On Page 261, he says: 
“The Crusades brought little honor to the name of Christ.” That the greatest 
manifestation of faith since Apostolic days brought no honor to Christ is hard 


to explain. 
The béte noir of many other non-Catholic writers, the Middle Ages, has been 


treated in the traditionally prejudiced fashion. “The study of science was dis- 
couraged. . . . The spirit of the Middle Ages led earnest men to flee from 
the turmoil of the world, to shut themselves up in dismal cloisters, and to spend 
their days in self-inflicted hardship and penitential prayer.” (P. 310.) Has 
Professor Elson never heard of St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus of 
the Dominican Order, or Roger Bacon, the learned Franciscan? Or is he unaware 
that Dante, Pope Pius II, Dean Collet and Sir Thomas More, whom he enume- 
rates among the founders of the Renaissance, were devout members of the 
Catholic Church, and that Chancellor More died a martyr for the faith? Has 
he read the story of the “Monks of the West,” who preserved education and 
learning in the transitory period of the Middle Ages, who rescued and pre- 
served the literature of Greece and Rome, and civilized the northern barbarians? 
Dr. James J. Walsh, in his admirable series, has revealed the glories of this 
period and the labors of the Schoolmen. They founded the great Universities, 
and taught science, literature, law and medicine, in addition to Philosophy and 
Theology. A perusal of his works and a glance through Dean Maitland’s vol- 
ume would have thrown light on the question and saved the professor from his 
present position. 

His treatment of the Reformation is equally unfair. The glorification of 
Luther and Wycliff, the criticism of Tetzel and his methods in preaching the 
indulgence, the story of the Diet of Speier, and his resumé of Catholic Dogma 
and Protestant innovations are unworthy of a fair-minded historian. In the 
modern history section there are other lapses which impair, if they do not de- 
stroy the usefulness of the work. Until these errors and untruths are cor- 
rected, the book cannot be recommended for Catholic students. An honest and 
a rigid revision would make it an excellent and popular text book. 


The Mother of Christ, by O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 


Father Vassall-Phillips has related that, before he received the grace to em- 
brace Catholic teaching in its entirety, he felt the reasonableness of an universal 
and authoritative Church centered in Rome. A difficulty that restrained him for 
some time from giving his assent was the apparent discrepancy between the ethos 
of St. Paul and that of “The Glories of Mary.” The light came to him only 
when he realized that the one Church which completely followed St. Paul’s 
teaching was the Church that gave due honor to the Mother of God. . 

This bit of biography gives relief to the present work. It is but natural that 
the author should delight in presenting anew the glories of Mary. It may per- 
haps seem to Catholic readers that the difficulties of Protestants are a little too 
constantly in his mind, and that emphasis is placed rather heavily on the contro- 
versial. However, the book is orderly and attractive, and this feature may add 
much to its usefulness. The citations from the Fathers are ample and ex- 
cellently chosen. Although no portion of Patristic tradition is neglected St. 
Ephrem, St. Augustine and St. Bernard are the most quoted. 

Another note of particular interest is the complete and wholesome treatment 
accorded to modern apparitions, such as those of La Salette and Lourdes, which 
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brings the volume to a close, giving the reader a sense of having covered the 
subject right down to date. 


The author in his preface makes his own the words of St. Augustine, “Jn fide 
Catholica nutritis loquor, vel in pacem Catholicam lucratis,” and adds, “et 
lucrandis.” This sounds the keynote of his work and indicates its various util- 
ity. For simple reading it is excellent, as a homiletic source it is satisfying and 
suggestive, for inquiring non-Catholics it has a special value. 



































Commentarium Textus Codicis Juris Canonici Liber III; De Rebus Pars 
I De Sacramentis cum declarationibus authenticis usque ad diem 2 Augusti 
1920. Accedit duplex appendix prima de relativis poenis ex Libro VY. 
altera de formulis facultatum S. Congr. de P. F. Auctore Fr. Alberto Blat 
O.P., Lect. S. Theol. Ac Juris Can. Doct., et Codicis Professore in Pontificio 
Collegio internationali “Angelico.” 


The Codification of the Canon Law, its official publication in logical and 
methodical order, in a book of reasonable size, does not make superfluous learned 
Commentaries on the text. And, in fact quite a number of them have been 
edited already by various Professors of Canon Law. The Professors of the 
“Collegio Angelico” in Rome, have not been lagging behind in the task. 
Fr. A. Blat, among others, started from the beginning, to publish valuable ex- 
planations of some parts of the Code. His latest book, the full title of which 
we give above—a volume of 800 pages—is commendable for its thoroughness and 
its erudition. It is a rich mine of canonical, even of theological data, which 
cannot fail to be useful both to the Professors who teach and to the students 
who learn Canon Law. 


De Jure Religiosorum Ad Normam Codicis Juris Canonici. Auctore P. 
Fr. Ludovicus Fanfani O.P. 


Fr. Fanfani, the author of this treatise, is a Professor in the Collegio “Angel- 
ico,” Rome. In his Preface he explains the main purpose of his work. The 
points that concern the Religious Orders and Congregations, in Canon Law, 
have been collected and put in order, in the second part, Lib. II, of the Codex. 
Yet many provisions regarding the same subject, are scattered in all the books, 
from the first canons to the last; as they could hardly find place in the aforesaid 
part of the Codex. Hence the need of gathering all of them in a special treatise. 
Fr. Fanfani assumed that task, to enable all those who are interested, to find out 
with facility, the laws of the Church which rule, in every matter, all religious 
communities. The book is very clear and practical. 


a 





Catholic Truth Society Pamphlets. London. 
England’s Breach With Rome. By His Eminence, Cardinal Gasquet, 
O.S.B. 


This excellent course of sermons, preached during Advent, 1913 in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, is reproduced in pamphlet form. They are 
worthy of the learned Benedictine and should be read by every lover of true 
history. 






Freemasonry. By the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


ql The opposition of the Catholic Church to this society is clearly and fairly 
| set forth by the learned author. 
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With Jesus, My Friend. 
This series of short talks is intended to awaken in young children a love for 
the Infant Saviour. 


A Little Book on Purgatory. By the Rev. Allan Ross. 


The Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, its consolation in time of death, and the 
methods by which the holy souls may be aided, are tenderly explained. 


The Sisters of Charity, Martyred at Arras. (1794). By Alice, Lady Lovat. 


The beautiful story of these nuns who died for the faith during the inhuman 
French Revolution is well related by the gifted authoress. It should serve as an 
antidote against the maudlin praise heaped on this direful crisis by some modern 
writers. 


Talks For Little Ones. By a Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. 


These chapters should instil in the childish mind the proper dispositions for 
hearing Mass, receiving Holy Communion and visiting the Blessed Sacrament. 
It is both devotional and practical. 


Tressider’s Sister. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


Flame of the Forest. By Constance E. Bishop. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York.) 


A Mill Town Pastor. By the Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) 


The Divine Adventure. By Theodore Maynard. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York.) 


Miss Clarke’s latest production is interesting in plan and scope, and thoroughly 
Catholic in execution. It is perhaps weaker than some of her former novels, 
yet it deserves the same enthusiastic reception as the other volumes of the 
series. It is an absorbing love story, without the sensational features of some 
popular novels. Sociological conditions are treated from a Catholic standpoint, 
and the climax keeps the reader interested and thrilled to the last page. 


“Flame of the Forest,” transports the reader to India, and gives him a glimpse 
of the mysticism of the East. Certain characters and incidents are strange and 
unseemly, yet the truths of Catholicity are proclaimed on every page. 


Father Conroy’s book is not a novel, but the story of a good priest who spent 
himself laboring for his flock. The author met the hero, Father Coffey, while 
giving a mission in his parish, and fell in love with the energetic and devoted 
priest. The story is well and interestingly told, and should be read by every 
priest and every Seminarian. For the laity it will prove valuable, showing them 
the sacrifice and zeal of the good pastor for the salvation of souls. 

Theodore Maynard is better known as a poet than a novelist. While the pres- 
ent work falls short of his poetic productions, yet it is a wholesome story, with 
a strong flavor of Mediaevalism. The characters are vivid and the plot is well 
developed. The quiet humor will interest and amuse the reader. 
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Benziger Brothers, New York: 


Matters of Moment. By the Rev. John McCabe. $2.00 net; The English Dominicans, By 
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